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Paul  Kantus: 
Proponent  of 
Past  Images 


By  Larry  Beresford 

"I've  always  been  fascinated  by  his- 
tory and  by  old  things.  I'm  a  nostalgia 
buff,"  says  Paul  Kantus,  relaxing  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Noe  Valley  home  where  he's 
lived  all  of  his  60  years.  Even  at  sea, 
where  he  worked  as  a  merchant  seaman, 
he  took  an  interest  in  the  local  history  in 
various  ports  of  call.  "I  remember  when 
we  were  in  Costanta.  Romania,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  and  they  were  digging  up  a 
bunch  of  Roman  ruins  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  street." 

Kantus  helped  lead  the  Noe  Vallley 
Archives,  a  group  of  local  residents  who 
used  to  meet  once  a  month  on  Saturday 
afternoons  at  the  Noe  Valley  Branch  Li- 
brary on  Jersey  Street.  The  group  was 
organized  at  the  1979  Noe  Valley  Street 
Fair  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organization  Friends  of  Noe  Val- 
ley. Participants  would  share  historical 
stories,  photographs,  documents,  news 
clippings  and  memorabilia,  some  of 
which  are  now  housed  in  a  filing  cabinet 


Visions  from  the  past,  such  as  this  1930  view  oj  Army  Street  between  Sanchez  and  Noe,  are 
kept  alive  in  the  Noe  Valley  Archives,  housed  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library  on  Jersey  Street. 


in  the  Noe  Valley  Library. 

For  several  years  the  Archives  group 
also  sponsored  an  annual  open  house  at 
the  library  and  asked  members  to  tape 
neighborhood  oral  histories.  However, 
the  group  stopped  meeting  two  years  ago 
because  of  declining  attendance.  All  that 
remains  of  the  Archives  today  is  the  filing 


|  cabinet  of  largely  unsorted  material. 
Kantus  attributes  some  of  his  own  in- 
terest in  history  to  stories  told  by  his  late 
father.  Julius,  who  was  born  in  1888  in 
Estonia,  a  formerly  independent  state 
near  Finland  that  is  now  a  republic  of 

Continued  on  Page  14 


Farewell  to  a 
Friendly  and 
Happy  Face 


By  Denise  Minor 

Tom  Carroll,  the  well-known  butcher 
who  for  35  years  enchanted  customers 
at  the  Tip  Top.  Henry  's  and  VerBrugge's 
markets,  died  Oct.  4  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  68. 

"He  was  like  a  part  of  San  Francisco," 
said  son  Dave  Carroll,  who.  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  became  a 
butcher  and  now  owns  Drewes  Market 
at  1706  Church  St.  "There  were  six  or 
seven  hundred  people  at  the  funeral  And 
many  of  them  came  up  to  say  a  part  of 
them  was  gone." 

Born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Car- 
roll came  to  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of 
6  with  his  parents,  two  brothers  and  a 
Sister.  He  married  Mary  Sterling,  whose 
parents  were  also  Irish,  and  they  lived 
in  South  San  Francisco. 

In  1948,  he  began  working  as  a 
butcher  at  the  Tip  Top  Market  on  14th 
and  Guerrero  streets.  In  1956  he  bought 
Henry's  Market  at  1361  Church  St.  (now 
Rami's  Caffe).  which  he  owned  for  17 
years.  He  then  began  working  at  Ver- 
Brugges  meatmarket  (formerly  on  24th 
Street)  until  1983  when  he  retired 

In  February  1984.  son  Dave  bought 
Drewes  Market  from  PhilTomasello,  and 
the  elder  Carroll  came  to  help  his  son 
during  the  afternoons.  "My  dad  couldn't 
have  been  more  happy  than  when  I 
bought  Drewes,"  said  Dave.  "When  he 
came  in  to  work  with  me,  he  called  it 
going  to  the  club.  "  Carroll  enjoyed  it 
so  much  he  worked  until  Oct  3.  the  day 
before  his  death. 

Many  customers  would  come  by  just  to 


The  late  Tom  Carroll  warmed  the  hearts  oj  shoppers  at  Verbrugge's  on  24 th  Street  and 
Drewe  s  Market  on  Church  Street    PHOTO  BY  RON  MISFUD, 


see  Carroll.  "He  was  so  kind,  he'd  bend 
over  backwards  for  anybody,"  said  Dave. 
"People  would  ask  me.  'Is  he  always  like 
that?'  and  1  would  tell  them  yes 

The  later  years  of  Carroll's  life  were 
as  kind  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  people. 
In  1983  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the 
first  time.  And  the  highlight  of  his  last 
two  years  was  seeing  three  of  his  children 
marry.  Liz  married  in  April  1985.  Dave 
in  August,  and  Theresa  in  mid-September 
of  this  year.  Just  betore  his  death  he  saw 
his  wife.  Mary,  successfully  recover 
from  a  cancer  operation.  Dave  said 


A  devout  Catholic.  Carroll  attended 
mass  every  day  and  became  close  friends 
with  Father  Charles  Durkm  of  All  Souls 
Church  in  South  San  Francisco,  who.  as 
Carroll  had  requested,  gave  the  funeral 
sermon. 

The  funeral  mass  was  Oct.  6  at  All 
Souls  Church,  with  the  funeral  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Carroll  was  buried  at  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery  in  Col  ma. 

Tom  Carroll  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary;  children  Dave.  Joe.  Mary.  Steve, 
Theresa  and  Li/;  and  his  sister,  Maura 
Carroll.  □ 


How  to  Keep 
Businesses 
On  the  Level 


By  Denise  Minor 

Illegal,  second-story  businesses — 
beware.  The  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  ferret  out  com- 
mercial users  of  what,  according  to  city 
zoning  law.  should  be  residential  units 
on  and  just  off  24th  Street. 

When  their  list  of  violators  is  ready, 
the  Friends  plan  to  approach  the  city  plan- 
ning department  to  demand  eviction 
notices  and  follow  through  with  pressure 
on  the  board  of  supervisors,  says  Friends 
member  Jacques  Bertrand 

"It's  the  policy  of  the  Friends  of  Noe 
Valley  to  support  residential  use  on  the 
second  floor,"  said  Bertrand.  "It's  a  lot 
harder  for  a  person  to  find  a  place  to  live 
than  for  a  business  to  find  a  place  to  open." 

Fellow  Friends  member  Miriam  Blau- 
stein  claims  there  are  a  number  of  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Special  Use  Business 
District  regulations,  which  currently 
limit  commercial  use  on  24th  Street  to 
the  ground  floor.  A  business  which  opei- 
ated  from  an  upper  story  before  the  zon- 
ing limitation  was  enacted  in  1979  can 
remain  open,  she  explained.  But  once 
that  business  leaves,  the  unit  must  go 
residential. 

The  Friends'  rationale  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  housing  in  Noe  Valley  and 
that  the  neighborhood  character  is  de- 
teriorating because  of  overcommer- 
cialism.  "Something  dreadful  is  happen- 
ing to  24th  Street."  said  Blaustein.  "The 
quality  of  the  neighborhood  is  being 
turned  upside  down." 

In  September,  the  Friends  made  a 
walking  survey  of  24th  Street  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Diamond,  noting  all  the 
businesses  and  the  empty  units.  They 
compiled  their  lindings  on  a  computer 
list,  said  Bertrand.  and  plan  to  compare 
it  with  city  planning  documents  and  with 
a  similar  survey  done  three  years  ago. 

After  identifying  the  transgressors,  the 
Friends  will  descend  on  City  Hall.  Blau- 
stein mentioned  that  when  the  group  did 
the  same  thing  three  years  ago.  they 
gained  at  least  two  eviction  notices. 

Bertrand  and  Blaustein  named  at  least 
three  commercial  second-story  units  that 
should  be  residential,  but  the  Voice  de- 
cided to  withhold  publication  of  their 
names  until  their  zoning  status  was  con- 
firmed. The  only  way  those  businesses 
can  remain  where  they  are  is  if  they  ob- 
tain a  special  variance — something 
called  a  "conditional  use  permit" — from 
the  city  planning  commission. 

Bertrand  noted  that,  in  conducting  the 
Friends'  survey,  he  saw  a  number  of 
empty  storefronts  on  Church  Street  off 
24th.  He  suggests  that  businesses  go 
there  rather  than  take  up  housing.  "Most 
of  the  second-floor  businesses  are  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  psychiatrists — people 
that  could  go  anywhere,"  he  said.  "They 
don't  have  to  be  right  on  24th  Street." 

Both  Bertrand  and  Blaustein  invite 
Noe  Valley  residents  to  contact  the 
Friends  with  information,  opinions  or 
suggestions  Call  Bertrand  at  647-8985 
or  Blaustein  at  648-0992.  □ 
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Final  Stop  for 
A  Traveling 
Baker's  Man 

By  Theresa  Sarappo 

The  life  of  Richard  Kurz,  owner  of 
Star  Bakery  on  Church  Sired  for  the  past 
lour  years,  betian  in  prison,  where  his 
pregnant  mother  was  interned  by  the 
Na/is  during  the  second  World  War.  It 
ended  on  April  29  of  this  yean  when  he 
died  of  lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  44.  In 
between  these  two  events,  Kurz  traveled 
the  world  and  made  many  friends. 

"He  lived  a  short  life,  but  I  think  he 
had  a  good  one."  said  Roland  Wengcr, 
Kur/'s  friend  and  Star  Bakery  's  current 
owner. 

Kur2  grew  up  in  a  small  village  near 
Nuremberg.  Germany,  where  he  attended 
public  school  and  learned  to  be  a  baker. 
He  got  his  lirsi  job  as  a  baker  when  he 
was  15  and  continued  in  the  trade  the 
rest  ol  his  life,  excluding  a  stmt  in  the 
German  army. 

Though  military  sen  ice  is  compulsor) 
in  Germany.  Kurz  liked  the  discipline  of 
army  life  and  spent  four  years  as  a  drill 
sergeant. 

Kurz  devoted  the  next  years  ol  his  life 
to  working  as  a  baker  in  Germany  and 
traveling  extensively  in  Europe.  "Every 
year  he  would  take  three  to  four  weeks 
Off.  He  went  to  Ireland.  England.  France 
and  Greece.*'  Wenger  said. 

Kurz  s  wanderlust  led  him  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States  in  1970.  He 
first  settled  in  Chicago,  but  then  moved 
to  Washington.  D.C.,  Los  Angeles.  New 
Vork,  San  Francisco,  and  back  down  to 
Los  Angeles  before  finally  returning  to 
San  Francisco  and  making  his  home  in 
Noe  Valley. 


Ric  hard  Kurz.  who  died  April  29.  will  be  missed  by  his  customers  and  co-workers  at  Star 
Bakery  on  Church  Street.  PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS. 


"He  always  said  he'd  only  stay  in  this 
country  three  or  four  years."  said 
Wenger.  "but  he  wound  up  staying  here." 

Kurz  bought  Star  Bakery  in  1982  and 
helped  the  business  to  grow,  gaining  sup- 
port and  friendship  from  his  customers 
and  staff.  Wenger  said  Kurz  was  very 
strict  with  himself — often  working  12- 
hour  days  in  the  bakery  kitchen — but 
kind  to  others.  "He  helped  me  with  im- 
migration and  my  papers  when  I  came 


here."  recalled  Wenger.  whose  family 
and  Kurz's  are  friends  in  Germany. 

Clare  Tamony.  a  Valley  Street  resident 
and  longtime  Star  employee,  has  come 
up  with  a  simple  epitaph  for  her  friend: 
"He  did  a  lot  in  44  years."  She  and  many 
of  Star's  regular  customers  will  miss  him 
dearly. 

Kurz  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Hans 
and  Karlheinz,  and  a  sister.  Martha,  all 
living  in  Germany.  □ 
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THANK  YOU  NOE  VALLEY! 
The  25th  Street  Workout 

Celebrates  its 
One  Year  Anniversary- 
Sunday,  November  16 

Join  Us  in  Our  All  Day  Birthday  Party 

ALL  CLASSES  FREE! 

(November  16  Only) 


1500  Castro  Street 
(at  the  corner  of  25th  Street) 
San  Francisco,  Ca  94114 
(415)  647-1224 


Hours: 

Monday-Friday  6am-10pm 
Saturday  and  Sunday  9am-5pm 
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Fong-Torres 
Puts  Music 
In  the  Media 


Ben  Fang-Torres  made  a  personal  appearance  last  month  at  San  Francisco  State,  his  alma  mater  He  advised  journalism  students  that  the 
road  ahead  of  them  may  not  be  as  smooth  as  that  which  look  him  from  The  Great  Society  to  Gentleman's  Quarterly. 
PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLL 


By  Jeff  Kdliss 

Celebrated  musie  writer  Ben  Fong-Tor- 
res stood  facing  a  journalism  class  last 
month  at  San  Francisco  State  University 
and  reflected  on  the  20  years  since  he 
himself  had  been  editor  of  the  campus 
paper  there.  "It's  an  awfully  hard  road," 
he  advised  the  bright-eyed  cubs.  "If 
you're  going  to  freelance,  then  also  leam 
to  drive  a  cab,  learn  to  wait  on  tables, 
learn  to  sell  computers,  whatever  can  get 
you  by.  'cause  you're  not  going  to  make 
it  as  a  freelancer  in  the  first  10  years, 
probably." 

Sitting  among  their  mess)  piles  of 
photos  and  copy  paper,  the  journalism 
students  paid  close  attention.  This  alum- 
nus embodied  the  sort  of  success  man) 
of  them  were  striving  toward:  regular  by- 
lines in  the  SF  Chronicle/Examiner's 
pink  section,  a  monthly  column  in  Gentle 
man's  Quarterly,  a  nightly  show  on 
KFOG-FM.  and  a  spacious  house  with 
a  view  on  the  Castro  Street  hill,  high 
above  Noe  Valley.  By  his  own  admission, 
he  belonged  to  the  top  one  or  two  percent 
of  freelancers  in  the  U.S. 

And  if  the  truth  be  known,  the  road 
for  the  41 -year-old  Fong-Torres,  though 
a  mite  long,  was  really  not  so  hard.  His 
journey  began  with  an  escape  from  Oak- 
land's Chinatown,  where  he  was  raised 
by  his  mother  and  Philippines-born,  res- 
taurateur father.  "It  was  a  narrow  world, 
a  narrow  vision."  says  Fong-Torres.  "You 
were  expected,  as  all  Asians  of  my  gen- 
eration were,  to  find  a  white-collar  job, 
be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  whatever." 

Fong-Torres  started  finding  his  own  di- 
rection when  his  dad  took  him  along  on 
an  extended  commercial  venture  to 
Amarillo,  Texas,  in  1957.  "It  opened  the 
world  to  me,"  he  recalls.  "I'd  always 
loved  music  as  a  kid,  but  now  I  was 
hearing  more  country  music,  R&B 
[rhythm-and-blues],  and  a  Top  40  station 
I  could  listen  to  with  less  restrictions  be- 
cause I  was  only  being  watched  by  my 
father,  who  was  working  full-time." 

The  young  Fong-Torres  continued  to 
seek  these  influences  as  best  he  could  on 
his  return  to  the  Bay  Area,  and  began 
writing  for  the  public  in  the  form  of  a 
"sardonic  humor  column"  in  his  high 
school  paper.  He  went  on  to  under- 
graduate journalism  at  what  was  then  San 
Francisco  State  College,  from  1962  to 
1 966 ,  and  stayed  on  for  a  year  of  graduate 
school  "just  so  I  could  be  the  editor  of 
the  paper." 

At  State,  Fong-Torres  also  pursued  his 
love  of  music  as  a  deejay  on  the  campus 
radio  station  and  a  reporter  covering  the 
burgeoning  Bay  Area  rock  scene.  "Often 
it  took  me  down  to  the  Fillmore  and  Av- 
alon  (ballrooms]  to  cover  what  was  going 
on  there,"  reports  Fong-Torres.  "And 
often  the  bands  that  played  those  places 
came  to  the  campus.  We  saw  Janis  Joplin 
with  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Com- 
pany playing  the  Gallery  Lounge  [which 
then  functioned  as  a  student  gathering 
place].  We  saw  Great  Society,  with  Grace 
Slick,  in  front  of  the  men's  gym." 

After  making  musical  contacts  and 
graduating,  Fong-Torres  had  an  all-night 
program  on  KFOG,  which  at  that  time 
espoused  an  unimaginative  easy-listen- 
ing format.  He  then  got  a  rent-paying 
job  as  an  editor/writer  for  the  phone  com- 
pany and  started  reading  Rolling  Stone 
magazine,  newly  founded  with  offices  on 
Brannan  Street.  Although  he  was  eager 
to  see  himself  in  print,  Fong-Torres 
wanted  to  choose  what  he  wrote  about. 
In  his  words,  "I  knew  I  didn't  want  to 
chase  fire  trucks  and  attend  City  Hall 
meetings." 

By  the  time  Rolling  Stone  put  out  its 
eighth  issue.  Fong-Torres  had  convinced 
editor  Jann  Wenner  to  let  him  do  an  article 
about  a  movie  Dick  Clark  was  making  on 
the  Haight-Ashbury  His  next  major  story. 


spanning  several  issues,  covered  a 
walk-out  at  KMPX,  "the  first  hippie  FM 
station." 

In  May  of  1969,  impressed  by  Fong- 
Torres'  knowledge  of  music  and  radio, 
Wenner  offered  him  a  Rolling  Stone  staff 
position.  The  job  paid  less  than  the  phone 
company,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  secure 
"11  -year  ride"  and  allowed  Fong-Torres 
to  remain  in  his  home  territory,  even  after 
Rolling  Stone's  editorial  offices  relocated 
to  New  York  in  1977. 

His  new  assignment  also  provided  a 
connection  in  1970  to  an  eight-year  stint 
on  weekends  and  some  nights  with  the 
then  hippie-oriented  KSAN,  where  he 
was  pretty  much  allowed  to  play  what 
he  wanted  and  interview  whom  he  liked. 
Throughout  the  '70s  Fong-Torres  was  a 
familiar  part  of  a  fertile  period  in  musical 
history,  though  he  claims  he  always  "main- 
tained a  distance"  from  his  subjects. 

"Occasionally  there  was  a  certain 
chemistry,  so  you'd  become  friendly  with 
members  of  the  [Jefferson]  Airplane, 
Steve  Miller,  Mother  Earth  or  whatever," 
he  says.  "But  there  was  no  time  to  really 
socialize  that  much,  'cause  you  were  al- 
ways going  back  to  write  the  story." 

The  KSAN  stint  collapsed  in  1979 
when  competition  from  the  "stream- 
lined" KMEL  caused  KSAN's  owner  to 
impose  too  heavy  a  format  on  the  sta- 
tion's freewheeling  spirits.  About  a  year 
later  Fong-Torres  left  the  Rolling  Stone 
staff  and  got  himself  published  in  Es- 
quire, Mother  Jones,  Playboy,  Playgirl, 
TV  Guide  and  elsewhere.  "I  learned  I 
was  able  to  survive  outside  the  nest,"  he 
recalls,  but  he  also  suffered  spells  of 
"total  isolation." 

What  brought  Fong-Torres  out  of  isola- 
tion and  back  in  touch  with  his  home 
base  was  a  part-time  staff  position  with 
the  SF  Chronicle,  beginning  in  1983. 
"With  the  Chronicle,''  says  Fong-Torres, 
"I  began  seeing  folks  who  are  in  the  pink 
section  and  the  "People"  section,  and  it's 
real  nice  to  make  these  connections  and 
keep  up  with  the  real  world,  be  part  of 
that  frenzy  once  or  twice  a  week."  His 
wife  Dianne,  whom  he'd  met  at  State 
and  married  in  1976,  also  got  involved 
with  the  paper  as  a  member  of  its  wine- 
tasting  team,  though  she  earns  her  wages 
as  a  probation  officer. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Chron  has 
sent  Fong-Torres  to  cover  a  variety  of 
musical  figures,  national  and  local,  fa- 
mous and  low-profile,  from  a  variety  of 
musical  styles  reflecting  the  breadth  of 
his  own  knowledge.  "I  can  go  to  the 
Fairmont  and  see  Cab  Calloway  or  Ella 
Fitzgerald  or  Billy  Eckstein,"  says  Fong- 


Torres,  "and  at  the  same  time  go  to  the 
night  clubs — to  the  Oasis — and  catch 
what's  going  on  today." 

So  what  marks  good  music  for  Fong- 
Torres?  "If  anything,  it  would  be  open- 
eared  soulfulness,"  he  answers,  citing  as 
examples  Al  Green  and  the  Northern 
California  Youth  Choir  (the  latter's  sole, 
soul-stirring  hit,  "Oh  Happy  Day,"  was 
on  the  charts  in  1969).  He  also  likes  "the 
openness  of  a  Huey  Lewis,  who'd  use 
his  base  of  power  to  illustrate  to  people 
who  come  to  hear  his  hit  records  that 
there  are  connections  between  doo-wop 
and  country  and  rock'n'roll." 

Superstar  (and  old  friend)  Lewis  was 
the  focus  of  his  most  recent  cover  story 
in  GQ,  and  Fong-Torres  has  also  inter- 
viewed the  likes  of  David  Byrne,  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  Dianne  Keaton,  and  Pia 
Zadora.  But  the  writer  devoted  a  Sunday 
article  last  month  to  Glenn  Walters,  a 
vocalist  with  the  undersung  and  defunct 
Hoodoo  Rhythm  Devils  and  the  recently 
reformed  Zasu  Pitts  Memorial  Orchestra. 

"He's  someone  who  may  never  make 
it  as  a  mainstream  artist,"  says  Fong- 
Torres  of  Walters,  "but  so  what,  I'd  like 
him  to  have  that  moment  in  the  pink 
section  in  which  someone  says,  'This  is 
one  of  our  greatest  singers,  one  of  our 

richest  resources  in  the  Bay  Area  

That  voice  and  that  soul  are  still  worth 
checking  out.'"  Mass  appeal  still  "rules 
everything  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ketplace," admits  Fong-Torres. 

Expectedly,  Fong-Torres  has  no  use  for 
the  sycophants  among  his  own  col- 
leagues. "The  ones  who  are  just  out  cov- 
ering the  big  star  and  hoping  to  score  the 
film  biography  of  that  big  star  are  not 
the  people  that  interest  me,"  he  declares. 
Fong-Torres  covers  the  stars  for  human 
interest  and  not  for  glory.  "What  I  do," 
he  explains,  "is  research,  study  who  they 
are,  get  a  sense  of  what  is  the  active 
bubble  in  their  existence  at  the  moment 

and  then  pursue  that  All  I'm  looking 

for  is  a  good  story." 

Only  once  did  getting  a  good  story  get 
in  the  way  of  friendship.  In  the  mid- 
seventies  the  Fong-Torreses  had  be- 
friended Boz  and  Carmella  Skaggs. 
"Years  passed  and  I  did  a  story  on  Bo/ 
in  my  column  in  GQ."  relates  Fong- 
Torres.  "By  that  point  he  had  had  a  very 
difficult  divorce  from  Carmella.  I  was 
informed  with  knowledge  about  his  per- 
sonal situation,  and  because  of  our  re- 
lationship he  spoke  fairly  freely  to  me, 
assuming  that  I  would  be  his  editor,  that 
I  would  protect  his  privacy,  and  that  I 
would  do  what  was  right  by  him. 

"Well,  no,  that's  not  the  case,"  con- 


tinues Fong-Torres.  "When  I  visited  him 
for  that  interview,  I  was  a  journalist  out 
to  get  a  story,  and  every  question  I  asked 
him  was  on  the  record  and  he  knew  that. 
It  was  his  assumption  that  I  would  treat 
him  differently  because  I  was  a  friend, 
and  that's  really  not  the  case,  that  cannot 
be  the  case. 

"And  so  the  article,  in  his  view,  pene- 
trated his  private  life  more  than  he 
wished,  definitely  broke  off  our 
friendship.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him 
since.  I  wish  that  hadn't  happened." 

Fortunately,  such  conflicts  are  not 
common  for  Fong-Torres,  who  is  more 
likely  to  keep  company  with  other  writers 
than  with  entertainers.  In  fact,  his  life  is 
relatively  comfortable  and  stable,  though 
busy.  Aside  from  his  regular  GQ  assign- 
ment, he's  writing  a  bi-weekly  column 
on  Bay  Area  radio  for  the  "Pink"  and 
continuing  his  personality  profiles  there. 
Last  month  he  finished  a  set  of  liner  notes 
for  RCA's  Jefferson  Airplane  anthology 
(due  out  this  winter),  and  he  has  a  dead- 
line this  month  for  a  "poster  magazine" 
which  will  present  a  concise  history  of 
rock,  R&B,  country,  and  folk  music  suit- 
able for  posting  on  high  school  walls, 
"to  tell  students  that  there's  much  more 
to  music  than  the  Top  40." 

He's  gotten  back  to  KFOG  with  a 
"Rarities"  show,  airing  week  nights  at 
9:30  and  featuring  such  gems  from  his 
personal  collection  as  the  Revolution 
soundtrack  by  Quicksilver  Messenger 
Service.  And  for  a  week  this  month  he's 
off  to  London  with  Scoop  Nisker  and  the 
KFOG  morning  crew  for  a  series  of  live 
satellite  broadcasts  of  interviews  and 
"rarities"  from  English  record  stores. 

But  Fong-Torres  feels  he  doesn't  need 
to  travel  all  that  far  or  often  to  feel 
satisfied;  he  just  boogies  down  the  hill 
to  24th  Street.  "It  has  everything  I  need: 
food,  records,  books,  the  best  newsstand 
in  the  city  [News  on  24],  even  Federal 
Express."  Not  to  mention  a  nice  neigh- 
borhood newspaper,  which  the  seasoned 
journalist  deems  "a  perfect  vehicle  for 
writers  to  show  off  stuff. .  .because  it's 
so  well  presented."  Thanks.  Ben.  we 
look  up  to  you. 
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"Hi/  /  am  BUSIMATE, 
your  best  BUSINESS  MATE!9  9 


^^^^^^^^ 

'My  bass  has  tap-qualify  helpers  to  assist  me: " 


HARDWARE 
ACCESSORIES 

20MB  Seagate  complete  with  controller 
1200  Baud  Ever  ex  Modem 
1200  Baud  Externa]  Modem 

2400  Baud  Modem   

Epson  Printers,  all  models 
Color  Display 

Muk)  I/O  

Joystick   

EGA  Card 

2-Way  Printer  Surtchbox 
V-20  Chip  (8  MHz)   


$439 
...155 
175 
350 
Call 
Add  250 
Add  60 
25 
299 
45 
18 


RAM  Chip  4164  150   1  25 

41256-150  2.90 

5151  Compatible  Keyboard   80 

AT  like  Keyboard  75 

Printer  Cable     12 

Modem  Cable    15 

SOFTWARE 

Dac-easy  Accounting  »£5 

TeleMagK    95 

Resume  25 

Packdisk  Utilities  .......  29 

Training  Software   Cmil 

Pubhc  Domain  Software   4 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  sometimes  I  think  my  quality  deserves  a  higher  price, 
but  my  boss  said  a  good  machine  should  benefit  the  public  and  let  more  people 
be  able  to  afford  it." 


"Ca/7  my  boss  on  415-550-8388 
and  come  to  see  me  at  BUSIMATE  INFO  SYSTEMS, 

973  Elizabeth  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
I  am  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you. 


SAVE  YOUR  SMILE' 


In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  our  office 
we  are  offering  all  our  new  patients: 

•  A  complete  oral  exam 
•  X-rays  as  needed 
•  Teeth  cleaned  and  polished 

All  for  $25.00  (normal  cost  $80.00). 
Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  safeguard  your  smile.  Make  an  appointment  for  yourself 
or  the  entire  family  today. 

Glenn  BelenD.D.S. 

Dentistry  with  a  Gentle  Touch 

3208  Mission  St. 
(One  Block  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8900 


INDOOR  SPORTS 
OUTDOOR  SPORTS 


WMMwa 


3982  24th  ST. 

—  Near  Noe  Street  — 

641-1720 

Your  neighborhood 
sporting  goods  store. 


FREE 

Commuter  Cup 

Mention  this  ad  with  your 

next  twenty  dollar 
purchase  for  a  FREE  cup. 


As  the  new  owner  of  Noe  Valley 
Sports,  I'm  looking  forward  to 
helping  you  with  all  your  equip- 
ment and  sportswear  needs. 

—Jack  Pekarek 


^-Pre-Holiday  Sale  ^ 

SEAN'S  ANTIQUES 

2501  Irving  St.  (corner  26th  Ave.) 

20%  Discount 
Entire  Stock 

Quality  Used  Furniture,  Paintings,  Rugs,  Mirrors, 
Clocks  and  Many  More  CoIIectables 


Open  7  Days  •  VISA  •  M/C  •  Easy  Parking 
V3  Down  Holds  Item  Until  Xmas 
731-0758  731-2717 


NOEBODY'S  INN 

"Where  Everyone  Goes" 

NO  ART 
NO  POOL 
NO  SOFTBALL 

JUST  BOOZE! 

4054  24th  Street  285-0674 


Free  Valet 
Parking 


^TERNATIONAC  ^ 


50  Years 
in  Business 


Corner  of  Market  &  Van  Ness 
San  Francisco 


The  word  is  out 

The  place  to  buy  your  new  Honda 
is  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  at: 

BOAS 

Featuring  the  1987: 

CRX»  CIVICS 
ACCORDS  •  PRELUDES 

With  the  best  in: 

SALES  SERVICE  PARTS 


Mon-Fri  9-7 
Sat  9-6  pm 
Sun  12-5  pm 


Mon-Fri 
7:30-5:30  pm 


Mon-Fri 

7:30-5  pm 


Come  into  BOAS  HONDA  and  ask  for: 

JIM  TOTAH  or   JOE  BRENNICK 

for  GREAT  DISCOUNTS  on  all  your  new  Hondas 
Ask  for  Jim  Totah  or  Joe  Brennick 
for  major  discounts  on  all  Hondas. 

PHONE  441-2000 
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School  Days 
Are  Brighter 
At  James  Lick 


By  Steve  Steinberg 

A  spirit  of  energy  and  unity  has  taken 
hold  at  James  Lick  Middle  School  this 
year  as  it  struggles  to  overcome  a  legacy 
of  poor  morale  and  low  achievement. 

Buoyed  by  $50,000  in  special  integra- 
tion funds,  the  neighborhood  school  at 
1220  Noe  St.  has  implemented  a  whole 
range  of  new  academic  programs,  de- 
signed to  raise  sagging  test  scores,  pro- 
mote integration,  and  facilitate  the  entry 
of  immigrant  students  into  mainstream, 
English-speaking  classes. 

The  school  has  put  technology  to  use 
in  a  big  way  with  computers  and  audio- 
video  equipment.  Computers  are  being 
used  to  intensify  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects  as  well  as  to  monitor  students' 
progress.  A  computer  lab  will  soon  be 
installed,  giving  students  fundamental 
computer  literacy.  The  school  also  has  a 
new  media  center  that  allows  students 
and  teachers  to  make  extensive  use  of 
video  cameras  and  televised  learning 
experiences. 

Promoting  reading  skills  has  become 
a  paramount  goal,  and  school  officials 
are  trying  to  integrate  reading  into  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  The  school  has 
also  intensified  efforts  to  send  students 
on  to  high  school  with  the  math  training 
they'll  need  to  tackle  algebra,  geometry 
and  the  like. 

"In  the  long  run,  we're  really  looking 
to  get  students  into  colleges,"  says  Lick's 
new  principal,  Alberto  Aramendia. 

And  it  appears  the  colleges  are  reci- 
procating. James  Lick  now  has  two  Uni- 
versity of  California  professors  and 
several  graduate  school  students  working 
with  the  faculty  to  improve  math  and 
science  instruction.  Students  are  also  re- 
ceiving tutoring  from  the  U.C.  staffers. 

Aramendia  feels  the  extra  funding  the 
school  received  this  year  has  enabled  the 
faculty  to  put  into  action  or  accelerate 
many  ideas  and  programs  that  they  had 
long  envisioned.  The  money  for  Lick's 
programs  came  as  part  of  a  court  settle- 
ment between  the  NAACP  and  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The 
NAACP  had  charged  that  San  Francisco 
schools  had  not  done  enough  to  promote 
integration  as  required  by  earlier  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
known  as  a  "consent  decree."  the  district 
pledged  to  hasten  the  integration  process 
and  to  make  greater  strides  toward 
academic  excellence  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  that  process. 

Using  test  scores  and  student 
economic  data,  district  planners  targeted 
certain  schools,  including  Lick  and 
nearby  Alvarado  (described  in  the  July/ 
August  issue  of  the  Voice),  for  educa- 
tional facelifts.  But  the  specific  proposals 
for  reform  were  left  up  to  the  schools 
themselves,  subject  to  district  approval . 

James  Lick  did  indeed  appear  to  be  in 
urgent  need  of  an  educational  shot  in  the 
arm.  It  was  largely  minority — 30  percent 
black,  35  percent  Spanish,  25  percent 
Asian  or  other  non- white,  and  10  percent 
white — and  it  had  ranked  18th  out  of  18 
San  Francisco  middle  schools  tested  in  the 
most  recent  California  Assessment  Pro- 
gram (CAP)  achievement  tests.  Besides 
being  beset  by  problems  related  to  stu- 
dent be'vivior  and  control,  the  school  also 
had  lost  numerous  teachers  for  various 
reasons  >ver  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Aramendia  feels  that  the  school's  test 
scores  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  He 
says  that  under  the  previous  administration 
the  school  had  not  adequately  prepared 
students  for  the  tests  and  that  the  actual 
testing  environment  was  far  from  ideal . 

More  significantly,  Aramendia  points 
out  that  one-third  of  the  students  are  non- 
English  or  limited-English  speaking. 
Those  students  had  to  take  the  same 
tests — administered  solely  in  English — 


Principal  Alberto  Aramendia  has  drawn  upon  special  funds  to  improve  conditions  at  James  Lick  Middle  School.  New  technology,  bilingual 
education,  student  activities  and  revised  discipline  all  help  kids  use  and  enjoy  their  time  in  the  classroom.  PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS 


as  native-born  students. 

Lick  is  now  making  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  develop  English  mastery  among 
foreign-born  students  so  that  they  can 
rapidly  move  out  of  bilingual  and  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  classes  and 
into  regular  classes. 

Bilingual  resource  teacher  Carlos  Flori- 
do  says  the  school  is  having  measurable 
success  in  helping  foreign-born  students 
make  that  transition.  He  attributes  that 
success  in  part  to  the  consent  decree  funds. 
The  money,  he  says,  has  given  the  school 
"resources  that  we  didn't  have  before." 

The  consent  decree  money  has  also 
allowed  Lick  to  add  more  field  trips  to 
the  school  calendar — an  important  plus 
because  many  of  the  students  have  had 
little  exposure  to  the  world  outside  San 
Francisco.  To  promote  a  full  school 
agenda,  the  school  has  hired  a  student 


Student  Aaron  Norbert  consults  with 
Principal  Alberto  Aramendia  at  James  Lick 
Middle  School.  The  student  body  is 
benefitting  from  a  host  of  new  and  improved 
programs  and  equipment. 
PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS 

activities  specialist — one  of  six  special- 
ists recruited  with  integration  funds.  Stu- 
dents now  have  access  to  a  greater  range 
of  activities,  from  organized  kickball 
tournaments  to  service  societies  and  hon- 
ors programs. 

Fifty  to  60  students  are  currently  plan- 
ning to  paint  a  huge  mural  that  will  run 
the  length  of  the  school's  main  hallway. 
The  mural  will  portray  various  scenes  of 
school  life  at  James  Lick. 

The  effect  of  all  these  innovations  has 
been  a  radical  shift  in  morale  and  school 
spirit. 

"I  feel  this  semester  has  improved  95 


percent  from  what  I've  seen  last  semester," 
says  Assistant  Counselor  Rebecca  Bib- 
bins.  "Everyone  has  a  more  positive  atti- 
tude about  the  school,"  she  adds.  Bibbins 
feels  that  last  semester's  low  test  scores 
gave  the  faculty  the  push  they  needed  to 
get  together  and  make  a  greater  effort. 

The  Aramendia  administration  has 
helped  students  feel  more  secure  by  giv- 
ing them  a  clearer  understanding  of  what 
is  expected  of  them.  The  school  gave 
each  student  and  their  parents  a  long  list 
of  rules  and  rights  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  "We  know  what  teachers 
are  expecting  of  us,"  says  eighth-grader 
Suzanne  Chu. 

Making  sure  that  students  spend  a 
maximum  amount  of  time  studying  has 
become  a  prime  concern  this  year.  Halls 
are  "swept"  regularly  to  direct  any  errant 
students  to  their  classrooms.  Nor  can  stu- 
dents hope  to  avoid  hitting  the  books 
through  misbehavior.  Lick  has  done 
away  with  at-home  suspensions  except 
in  the  most  serious  cases.  Students  dis- 
rupting classes  can  now  expect  to  spend 
their  suspension  in  the  school's  expanded 
counseling  center,  doing  assigned  work 
under  close  supervision. 

"If  we  want  academic  excellence,"  says 
Aramendia,  "we  feel  every  minute  of  the 
student's  time  has  to  be  spent  studying." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  suspension  rate 
has  dropped  and  discipline  has  improved 
now  that  students  know  they  will  merely 
be  trading  the  classroom  for  the  counsel- 
ing office  if  they  misbehave. 

The  discipline-tightening  measures  ini- 
tiated this  year  may  help  to  dispel  the 
school 's  reputation  as  a  rowdy  and  uncon- 
trolled place. 

Addie  Lanier,  who  graduated  from 
Lick  in  1972,  recalls  hearing  "horror 
stories"  about  student  behavior  after  she 
left.  Now  back  at  Lick  as  a  specialized 
instructor,  Lanier  feels  that  much  of  the 
school's  reputation  stemmed  from  the 
conduct  of  its  students  on  the  buses  or 
on  neighborhood  streets  when  they  were 
not  under  the  eyes  of  teachers. 

Lanier,  the  daughter  of  noted  Noe  Val- 
ley artist  Ruth  Asawa  and  architect  Albert 
Lanier,  is  helping  students  improve  their 
reading  skills  through  a- course  on  the 
meaning  of  words  derived  from  Latin 
and  Greek  roots. 

She  says  there  have  been  "incredible 
improvements"  at  the  school  since 
Aramendia  took  over  as  principal.  She 
regrets,  however,  that  the  school  draws 
relatively  few  local  students.  "It's  really 
sad  that  it's  not  a  neighborhood  school 
anymore."  Most  kids  come  to  Lick  from 
other  neighborhoods,  with  around  18  per- 
cent bused  in  under  the  district's  desegre- 
gation plan. 


Lanier's  comments  on  improved  con- 
ditions are  echoed  by  the  school's  PTA 
president,  Dianna  Roan.  Roan  says  there 
was  a  time  when  "I  didn't  want  another 
(of  my  children]  in  James  Lick."  Now 
she  says  there  is  not  another  middle 
school  where  she  would  consider  sending 
her  children.  She  attributes  much  of  the 
turnaround  at  Lick  to  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Aramendia.  He  "involves"  him- 
self with  the  kids,  notes  Roan,  in  a  way 
that  they  don't  feel  threatened  by  him. 

Aramendia.  39.  admits  that  the  school 
has  had  to  overcome  a  reputation  for  row- 
diness.  but  feels  that  much  of  that  repu- 
tation was  a  "perceived"  one  held  by  the 
community  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been  accurate.  That  perception  may  also 
have  had  more  to  do  with  "population" 
changes  occurring  in  the  school  several 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  court-ordered 
integration  than  with  lack  of  control.  As 
a  result  of  those  population  changes, 
many  local  parents  took  their  children 
out  of  Lick  and  placed  them  in  private 
schools  or  in  public  alternative  schools. 

While  admitting  that  a  community  per- 
ception is  hard  to  change.  Aramendia 
feels  many  parents  may  be  spending 
money  on  private  schools  without  really 
knowing  what's  available  right  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"What  I'd  really  like  to  do  is  tell  the 
neighborhood  that  this  is  a  good  school; 
it's  a  viable  school." 

He  adds  that  it's  also  a  very  "cos- 
mopolitan school,"  with  many  different 
cultures  at  play. 

A  man  who  exudes  confidence.  Ara- 
mendia praises  his  66-member  staff  ot 
teachers,  counselors,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals,  calling  them  "extremely  bright 
and  energetic." 

Aramendia,  who  before  coming  to 
Lick  was  principal  at  John  O'Connell 
High  School  and  head  of  the  district's 
teacher  education  and  computer  center, 
says  that  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
consent  decree  program  will  be  to  have 
more  communication  with  parents  and 
the  community.  The  school  has  already 
had  four  parent  nights  and  a  parent 
brunch  this  semester. 

Aramendia  has  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  community  to  drop  by  the  school 
and  see  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 
Once  the  goals  of  full  integration  and 
academic  excellence  are  achieved,  he 
feels,  the  neighborhood  will  come  back 
to  Lick. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  comment 
about  the  new  James  Lick  was  made  by 
eighth-grader  Oscar  Callejas:  "It's  more 
peaceful  now"  D 
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RISTORANTE 


ITALIAN  CUISINE 

( )|h  ii  vt'vrn  t\i\\ s 

SERVING  LUNCH  Monday  thru  Friday 
BRUNCH  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

Ol TDOOR  PATIO  DINING  •  PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  PARTUS 


NOW  AT  TWO  LOCATIONS  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

4136  24TH  STREET  •  821-6005  and  IW«)  24TH  STREET  •  821-1515 
S  AN    F  R  A  N  CISCO   •)  I  I  I  I 


'dice  ■  November  /V«VA 


PHOENIX 

BOOKS/RECORDS 
CASSETTES/COMICS/CDs 

3870  24th  Street  ♦  Noe  Valley 


Top  Prices  Paid  for  Books 
Records,  Cassettes 
Comics  and  Compact  Discs 


Take  the  J-Church  to  24th  Street 

821-3477 

10-9  Monday-Saturday  11-7  Sunday 


VISA- 


NOW  IN  NOE  VALLEY 


J 


Like-new  clothes  for  children. 


Cash,  credit,  consignment 
for  clothes,  furniture,  toys. 
Call  for  details. 

With  this  coupon 

20%  DISCOUNT  ON  CLOTHES 

Expires  11/30/86-- 

6416192 

In  Noe  Valley  Courtyard  Mall,  391 5B  24th  St.,  San  Francisco 
Monday  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday:  10:30am-6pm 
Tuesday  and  Thursday:  I0:30am-7pm  •  Sunday:  NoonSpm 


Hamed  Shahamiri 
826-6515 


"I'll  sell  your 
property  as  if  it 
were  my  own/' 

•  Free  appraisal 

•  Best  possible  exposure 

•  Professional  marketing 

•  Conscientious  sales  service 

•  Personalized  relocation  service 

•  Property  management 


Century  21  Metropolis  Real  Estate  •  661-1777 


4128  24th  St. 
550-1300 


B.J.  Droubi 
Real  Estate 

We  love 
Noe  Valley! 

B.J.  Droubi  Barbara  Gullion 

Joel  Bridgman  Terry  Lee 

Tom  Campbell  Keith  McCollom 

Patricia  Carapiet  Peggy  Mclntyre 

Mark  Holcombe  Tom  Norwick 

David  Gaskin  Shirley  Wygant 

Clemens  Classen  Peter  Johnson 


Reasons  for  a 
Roar  of  Planes 
Over  the  Valley 


By  Mark  Phillips  Green 


If  you  think  it's  been  noisy  overhead 
of  late,  you're  right.  But  don't  fret.  Ac- 
cording to  Noise  Abatement  Officer  Ar- 
nold Feener  at  San  Francisco  International 
Airport  (SFO).  "It's  normal." 

There  are  indeed  more  planes  bustling 
in  the  federally  owned  air  space  above 
Noe  Valley,  but  they're  just  coping  with 
"seasonal  weather  patterns,"  he  says, 
which  require  many  "port  departures 
from  September  through  March."  This 
means  southbound  planes  depart  from 
runways  towards  the  bay,  where  they  gain 
altitude  and  veer  left  (over  Noe  Valley) 
and  finally  U-turn. 

Feener  doesn't  know  what  specific  as- 
pects of  the  weather  necessitate  these 
noisy,  seasonal  shifts.  "That's  up  to  the 
FAA  [Federal  Aviation  Administration]," 
he  says,  "but  there  have  been  complaints. 
People  have  come  in  (to  our  meetings) 
from  Noe  Valley." 

Airport  planner  John  Pfeiffer  says  the 
"wind  component"  is  the  most  important 
variable  affecting  the  flight  paths  of  de- 
parting aircraft.  What  runway  an  airplane 
takes  is  also  "very  dependent  on  the 
weather."  he  says.  However,  he  insists 
that  "nothing  has  changed  in  overall  air 
traffic  patterns. 

"Air  traffic  is  on  the  increase,"  says 
Pfeiffer,  "and  nearing  capacity"  at  SFO. 
But  it's  mostly  weather  conditions  (less 
wind,  in  the  case  of  Noe  Valley)  that  are 
responsible  for  the  flights  overhead. 

For  the  people  who  run  things  at  SFO, 
this  shift  is  somewhat  desirable  because 
high-impact  areas  like  Brisbane  experi- 
ence a  reduction  in  the  number  of  low- 
flying  aircraft  and,  thus,  get  a  break  from 
the  buzzing.  There  is  less  pressure  to 
minimize  noise  problems  for  neighbor- 
hoods like  Noe  Valley  because  even  at 
peak  hours  the  decibel  level  never  ex- 
ceeds the  FAA's  maximum  of  65  dBs. 

Air  Traffic  Officer  Ed  Lewis  says  the 
amount  of  air  traffic  has  "broken  three 
all-time  records  this  year."  But  he  disa- 
grees with  Feener  about  seasonal  flight 
patterns  and  Pfeifer  about  the  "wind  com- 
ponent." Lewis  maintains,  "There  really 
isn't  any  difference"  in  noise  levels 
throughout  the  year.  And  he  almost  had 
me  convinced.  Then  I  hung  up  the  phone 
and  noticed  the  rumble  of  yet  another 
passing  jet. 

For  additional  information  on  this  or 
any  other  airport-related  matter,  drop  by 
the  Millbrae  City  Hall  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month;  there, 
the  Airport  Community  Roundtable  holds 
an  open,  public  discussion  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  FAA  and  SFO.  If  you  sim- 
ply wish  to  register  a  complaint  with  the 
Noise  Abatement  Office,  call  876-2219. 
Happy  landings.  □ 


SHORT  TAKES 


Friends  in  Need 


Even  when  the  Friends  of  Noe  Valley 
are  making  money  for  their  activist 
neighborhood  association,  they're  usu- 
ally providing  some  kind  of  service. 
Take,  for  example,  your  junk  and  gar- 
bage to  the  Friends'  Annual  Dumpster 
Day  on  Nov.  15.  On  Castro  Street  near 
25th.  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m..  there'll  be 
free  donuts,  a  "friendly"  gorilla,  and  a 
huge  dumpster  truck  that  will  eat  up  your 
detritus  free  if  you're  a  member  of  the 
Friends,  or  for  $5  a  carload  if  you're  not 
(you  can  join  for  $6). 

On  Dec.  6  the  Friends  will  set  up  at 
Gibraltar  Savings.  4040  24th  St..  where 
they'll  help  clothe  the  chilly  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  through  their  Great 
Annual  Classic  Sweatshirt  Sale.  Shop 
early  for  the  holidays  and  call  Friends 
President  Bill  Kuhns  at  826-2304  if  you 
have  questions. 


Green  Thumbs  Up 

Growing  kids  need  to  learn  about 
growing  plants.  If  you're  a  senior  citizen 
with  a  green  thumb  and  a  mind  to  help 
students  beautify  Alvarado  School  on 
Douglass  Street,  please  call  PTA  Presi- 
dent Michele  Merchant  at  641-0704  or 
the  school  itself  at  826-1650. 


Noe's  Tasty  Tones 

Give  thanks  this  month  for  the  feast 
of  musical  entertainment  available  at  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St. 
Better  yet,  come  and  get  a  piece  of  it. 

The  first  morsels  served  up  by  the  Noe 
Valley  Music  Series  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
8,  are  Tuck  and  Patti,  well-loved  guitar 
and  vocal  duo.  bringing  their  charismatic 
and  sometimes  humorous  treatment  of 
jazz  and  pop  material.  Tom  Constanten, 
former  keyboardist  with  the  Grateful 
Dead  and  the  Incredible  String  Band, 
drops  by  on  Nov.  15  to  take  you  "From 
Ragtime  to  Dark  Star"  in  a  solo  acousti- 
cal piano  performance.  Foreman  and 
Larry  Kassin  will  hold  jazz  court  Nov. 

15.  And  on  Nov.  22  the  Blues  Project 
'86  reincarnates  the  spirit  of  the  sixties. 

Dale  Miller's  music  series  presents 
Ramblin'  Jack  Elliott,  "the  last  of  the 
Brooklyn  cowboys."  along  with  singer/ 
songwriter  Sawyer  Tom  Hayden.  on  Nov. 

16.  Miller  himself  teams  up  with  Texas 
bluesman  Bob  Eike  on  Nov.  21.  Finally. 
Windham  Hill's  Michael  Manring  joins 
David  Rogers  and  Italian  wizard  Peppino 
D'Agostino  for  an  evening  of  guitar  and 
bass  magic  on  Nov.  29. 

All  concerts  start  at  8:15  p.m..  except 
for  Ramblin'  Jack's,  which  starts  at  7:30 
p.m.  Call  the  church  at  282-2317  for 
more  information. 


Take  a  Hike 


The  San  Francisco  Friends  of  the 
Urban  Forest  will  lead  a  guided  trek 
through  Noe  Valley  Nov.  15  as  part  of  its 
free  series  of  walking  tours  in  city  neigh- 
borhoods. The  tour  sets  off  at  10  a.m. 
from  Cumberland  and  Sanchez  streets 
and  will  feature  a  stroll  through  Dolores 
Park,  down  palm-lined  Dolores  Street, 
and  up  a  public  stairway  to  explore  the 


^airyTale  ^friends 

FACTORY  OUTLET 
75%  OFF  kid's  clothes  ^  (v 

SATURDAYS  'til  Christmas ,  lO  -  3  pm 
NOVEMBER  22,  DECEMBER  6,13  &  20 

440  Arkansas  St. -on  Potrero  Hill  646-6194 


classic  Victonana  of  the  Liberty-Hill 
Historic  District.  Guides  will  describe 
the  architectural  and  environmental  land- 
scape, help  identify  major  tree  species 
and  heritage  trees,  and  tell  you  how  you 
too  can  become  a  modern  Johnny  Apple- 
seed.  Call  543-5000  for  details  on  this 
tour  and  others  in  the  series. 


Poetry  Flashes 

The  Noe  Valley  Poetry  Series  1986. 
which  got  under  way  last  month,  will 
sponsor  three  Sunday  night  readings  in 
November  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry. 
1021  Sanchez  St.  On  Nov.  9,  Richard 
Silberg.  associate  editor  of  Poetry  Flash, 
will  summon  the  muse  along  with  poet/ 
magician  Margaret  Wright.  U.C.  Berke- 
ley professor  Robert  Pinsky  will  read 
from  his  work  Nov.  23.  On  Nov.  30. 
Voice  staff  writer  Larry  Bereslord  and 
Michael  Rothenberg,  a  Pacifica  writer  and 
horticulturalist,  will  share  the  spotlight. 
All  readings  start  at  8  p.m. 

In  other  poetry  news,  a  National 
Poetry  Week  is  being  planned  for  April 
11-19.  1987.  by  Herman  Berlandt.  who 
is  director  of  the  Poetry-Film  Workshop 
at  Fort  Mason  and  founder  of  Poetry: 
San  Francisco  Quarterly. 

Berlandt  has  already  lined  up  Robert 
Bly.  Diane  Di  Prima.  Gary  Snyder  and 
Al  Young  for  readings  during  Poetry 
Week.  There  will  also  be  a  conference 
on  poetry,  a  national  book  fair,  a 
marathon  open  reading,  a  display  ol 
paintings  by  poets,  the  creation  of  a 
mural  at  Fort  Mason,  performances  by 
the  Margaret  Jenkins  Dance  Co.  and  by 
Judith  Tannenbaum.  a  children's  poetry 
workshop,  a  retrospective  of  films  by 
James  Broughton.  and  a  slide-talk  pre- 
sentation by  Miriam  Patchen  about  her 
late  husband  Kenneth's  work. 

But  Berlandt  needs  volunteers  and 
money  to  make  this  all  happen.  Call  him 
at  621-3073,  and  become  a  part  of  a  vi- 
sionary event. 


 Holiday  Help  

With  the  advent  of  the  holidays  you 
may  start  to  think  about  dispensing  some 
good  will  to  needy  causes. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Community  Cen- 
ter, a  neighbor  for  92  years  at  1292  Po- 
trero Ave.,  has  kicked  off  its  first  fund- 
raising  drive  to  help  support  services 
to  Latin  American  refugees  and  others. 
These  services  include  a  preschool  and 
family  day  care  program,  a  senior  citi- 
zens food  program,  emergency  food  and 
clothing  distribution,  counseling  for  job- 
seekers  and  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, and  theater  and  arts  programs  for 
children.  Call  the  center  at  824-3500  for 
more  information  about  these  activities 
and  ways  you  can  help. 

Children's  Home  Society,  headquar- 
tered on  California  Street,  has  estab- 
lished a  Holiday  Committee  that  aims  to 
make  this  season  festive  for  the  more 
than  350  children  in  the  society's  care. 
These  include  abused,  neglected,  and 
abandoned  kids  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed youth,  and  they'll  be  needing  new 
toys,  games,  books  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  Christmas  trees  and  cash.  Please  call 
the  committee  at  922-2803. 


The  Brooklyn 
Block  Party 
Comes  West 


By  Lisa  Hoffman 

Brooklyn  came  to  Noe  Valley  on 
Oct.  25  in  the  form  of  hamburgers,  beer, 
lawn  chairs  and  barbecue  grills.  In 
short — a  block  party. 

"We  distributed  flyers  asking  people 
to  bring  food,  drink,  chairs  and  friends," 
said  organizer  Rich  Leoncavallo,  a 
transplanted  Brooklynite  who  grew  up 
in  Bensonhurst,  an  Italian  section  of  New 
York  City. 

Rich  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  wanted 
to  meet  their  neighbors.  Thus,  the  "First 
Annual  Getting  to  Know  Your  Neighbor 
Block  Party."  on  Hoffman  Avenue  from 
Alvarado  to  22nd.  was  born. 

"The  response  was  very  positive  from 
the  first."  said  Rich.  This  fact  surprised 
him  because  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  "people  in  San  Francisco  like  to  keep 
to  themselves." 

The  couple  has  lived  on  Hoffman  for  a 
year.  "We  love  it  here."  Rich  said.  "But 
a  lot  of  people  just  don't  know  each 
other." 

"They  just  need  a  little  coaxing  to  get 
them  out  of  their  shells."  said  Marilyn, 
and  she  and  her  husband  decided  a  block 
party  would  be  the  perfect  way  to  coax. 
"He's  been  saying.  "We've  got  to  have  a 
block  party'  since  we  moved  in'" 

Rich  remembers  such  events  in  his 
hometown  as  hours  filled  with  eating, 
talking  and  dancing.  The  neighborhood 
streets  would  be  closed  off,  and  for  a 
while,  only  the  neighborhood,  the  people 
and  the  party  existed. 

The  Hoffman  Avenue  party  differed 
slightly  from  its  East  Coast  counterpart 
in  that  the  Leoncavallos  were  unable  to 
get  the  street  closed  off  because  the  48- 
Quintara  bus  needed  access.  But  lawn 
chairs  were  lined  up,  live  folk  music  was 
provided  by  a  friend's  band,  and  the  smell 
of  smoking  barbecue  wafted  through  the 
air.  The  party  began  at  3  p.m.,  with  "clos- 
ing time"  left  to  the  guests'  discretion. 

"I  like  to  bring  a  little  bit  of  Brooklyn 
out  here,"  said  Rich,  who  automatically 
brings  out  a  lot  of  Brooklyn  each  time 
he  speaks  with  his  thick  New  York  ac- 
cent. "It's  such  a  nice  feeling  to  see 
neighbors  getting  together,  talking,  shar- 
ing food.  And  I  just  love  having  parties!" 

Children  are  another  love  of  the  Leon- 
cavallos. Rich  and  Marilyn  became  the 
proud  parents  of  son  Joseph  five  months 
ago  and  had  been  eagerly  anticipating 
seeing  "lots  of  kids"  at  the  party  they 
organized. 

Although  most  of  the  people  who  at- 
tended didn't  know  it,  their  host  is  a  bit 
of  a  celebrity,  twice-removed.  He  is  the 
great-great-nephew  of  composer  Rug- 
giero  Leoncavallo,  author  of  the  famous 
Italian  opera  /  Pagliacci 

Rich's  ethnic  heritage  showed  as  he 
described  his  favorite  recollection  of  the 
Brooklyn  block  party  days.  "It  would  be 
3  a.m.  and  there 'd  be  a  few  people  sitting 
around  eating  garlic  and  olive  oil  and 
spaghetti,  drinking  red  wine,  laughing. 
It  was  a  good  time." 

He  hopes  to  see  Hoffman's  Oct.  25 
good  time  become  a  yearly  event.  D 


Famous  Nails 


i 


Complete  Nail  Care 


Specializing  in 
•  Sculpture  Nail  •  Nail  Wrap 
French  Manicure  •  Nail  Design 


Monday-Sunday  9  am-8  pm 
3993 A  24th  Street  (near  Noe  St.)  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  550-7946 

PLEASE  ASK  FOR  COUPON 
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book§ellefs 


Noe  Valley's  Full  Service  Bookstore 


3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  •  (415)  282-8080 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  AM  -  9  PM 
Sunday  11  AM -6  PM 


VISIT  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 

TRAVEL 

TOO 


We  can  give  you  instant  tickets  at  the  lowest  possible 
fares  with  our  new  computer  reservation  service. 

Ask  Us  About  Fall  Travel. 


Haight 

1697  Haight  St  (at  Cole) 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
431-6204 


Noe  Valley 

4005  24th  St. 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
647-4304 

NO  FEE 


Russian  Hill 

2230  Polk  St.  (at  Vallejo) 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
776-5300 


AIRLINES  •  AMTRAK  •  HOTELS 
TOURS  •  CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 


1st  Ining  Lounge 

Formerly  Salonica's  and  Zorba's 

Now  Open  in  Noe  Valley 
Live  Entertainment! 

Jazz  Band,  Wednesday  Evening 
Sing-along  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

Free  hors  dbeuvres 

A  Great  Place  to  Meet  Your  Friends 


4026  24th  St. 
821-6789 


(next  to  Elisa's) 
Health  Spa) 


Aerobics  that  Make  a  Difference! 


Mission 

Mission  Community 
Recreation  Center 

2450  Harrison  Street 
btwn  20th  and  2 1st 
Mon/Tue/Thur      6  15  PM 
Sat  10  15  AM 


Please  wear  shoes  and 
bring  a  mat  or  towel 


Upper  Noe 

Upper  Noe  Rec.  Center 

Oay  and  Sanchez  at  30lh 
Mon/Wed/Fn       6  00  PM 


Angela  House 

(415)282-3577 


1st  Class  free  with  this  ad 


The  Only  Pub  on  Dolores  Street 

See  the  49ers  and  Monday  Night  Football 
in  Giant  Cablevision — 8  x  10  ft.  Screen! 


1600  Dolores  St.  (at  the  corner  of  29th  and  Dolores)  550-9192 


Ramblin'  Jack  Elliott, 

Last  of  the  Brooklyn  Cowboys 
with  special  guest  Sawyer  Tom  Hoyden 


Sunday,  November  16, 1986 

7:30  pm    $8.00  Admission 


Acoustic  Blues  Night 

Bob  Eike^ 
and 

Dale  Miller 


Friday,  November  21, 1986 

815  pm    $6.00  Admission 


New  Age  Music 


Peppino  D'Agostino,  Italian  Guitar  Wizard 

Michael  ManHng,  Windham  Hill  Recording  Artist 
with  special  guest  David  Rogers,  Acoustic  Guitarscapes 

Saturday,  November  29, 1986 

8:15  pm    $8.00  Admission 


Noe  Valley  Ministry 
1021  Sanchez  near  24th  Street^ 
San  Francisco 


Sponsored  by  Noe  Valley  Music 
For  more  information  415/821-6644  or  282-2317 
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Chinese  Medicine  Sets  up 
Practice  in  the  Neighborhood 


By  Denise  Mm<» 

Acupuncture  in  Noe  Valley  used  to 
mean  one  person — Dr.  Andy  A.F.  Wong, 
the  venerable  Chinese  physician  who  for 
almost  20  years  has  practiced  at  his 
Church  Street  clinic. 

But  a  blossoming  interest  in  Eastern 
medicine  ushered  four  new  acupunctur- 
ists into  the  neighborhood  last  summer, 
all  of  them  white  and  all  convinced  that 
the  4.000-year-old  natural  Chinese  heal- 
ing arts  are  the  trend  of  the  future. 

"People  often  come  (for  treatment]  as 
a  last  resort.  They're  skeptical,  but  will- 
ing or  curious,"  says  Beatrice  Bostick, 
who  along  with  David  Rose  and  Lynda 
Thomas  opened  a  clinic  in  June  on 
24th  Street  near  Vicksburg.  "But  it 
works,  and  they're  amazed  and  usually 
come  back." 

Coincidentally.  Sally  McMullen 
opened  her  acupuncture  clinic  and  herbal 
pharmacy  the  same  month  at  120  27th  St. 
All  four  tell  similar  stories  of  how  they 
became  interested  in  acupuncture  when 
they  or  someone  close  to  them  suffered 
an  injury  or  illness  which  Western  physi- 
cians could  not  cure.  All  turned  to 
acupuncture  or  herbs  and  were  so  im- 
pressed b\  the  results  that  they  decided 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  profession. 

Bostick  injured  her  hip  five  years  ago 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  put  up  with 
pain  so  agonizing  it  sometimes  woke  her 
at  night.  Her  doctor  diagnosed  the  ail- 
ment as  arthritis  and  said  she  would  prob- 
ably need  painkillers  the  rest  of  her  life. 

After  three  visits  to  an  acupuncturist, 
however,  the  pain  left  forever.  "1  thought 
it  was  a  miracle."  Bostick  said. 

Rose  contracted  amoebic  dysentery  in 
South  America  in  the  early  1970s. 
Thomas  suffered  a  series  of  digestive  in- 
fections in  India.  Both  were  cured  by 
acupuncture  and  herbs  after  becoming 
fed  up  with  the  side  effects  of  antibiotics. 

McMullen  first  investigated  natural 
healing  in  the  search  to  find  relief  for 
her  mother's  arthritis.  That  search  led  her 
to  the  American  College  of  Traditional 
Chinese  Medicine  on  Geary,  where  she 
found  answers  for  both  her  mother's  arthri- 
tis and  her  own  minor  health  problems. 

"The  Chinese  believe  nature  provides  us 


with  everything  to  cure  ourselves,"  she 
said .  "We  just  have  to  find  those  cures. " 

Chinese  doctors  become  experts  at 
diagnosis  and  treatment  by  honing  their 
observational  skills,  both  of  the  human 
body  and  of  the  effects  of  herbs,  seeds, 
plants  and  minerals. 

"Western  medicine  made  its  advances 
by  cutting  the  body  open  and  looking 
in,"  said  McMullen.  "The  Chinese  don't 
believe  in  that.  Over  4,000  years  they 
developed  ways  of  observing  and  asking 
questions." 

In  the  initial  visit  to  a  doctor  trained 
in  Chinese  medicine,  the  patient  answers 
many  questions  such  as  how  thirsty  she 
is,  how  she  sleeps  and  how  hot  or  cold 
she  is  at  night,  said  McCullen.  The  an- 
swers weave  a  tapestry  explaining  the  ill- 
ness. "Somewhere  along  the  line  the  sys- 
tem is  unbalanced,"  she  said.  "We're  like 
detectives.  We  must  find  the  imbalance." 

Thomas  says  the  tongue  is  also  a  chief 
indicator  of  imbalance.  The  tongue's 
coating,  size  and  color  all  indicate  dishar- 
mony symptoms.  But  no  one  is  a  text- 
book case,  she  adds,  and  every  charac- 
teristic may  be  a  new  clue. 

Rose  says  Western  doctors  used  to  ask 
questions  and  examine  patients  more 
thoroughly,  but  have  lost  those  skills  with 
the  advent  of  the  laboratory  tests.  "If 
they  can't  determine  the  cause  [of  an  ail- 
ment! by  lab  analysis,  they  don't  have  a 
treatment  protocol,"  he  said. 

Although  Rose  doesn't  deny  the  be- 
nefits of  Western  medicine,  he  believes 
some  injuries  and  illnesses  are  better 
treated  naturally.  And  our  society  will 
benefit  greatly  from  integrating  the  two 
systems,  as  was  done  in  China,  he  said. 

However,  even  in  China,  where  Rose 
studied  a  short  time,  90  percent  of  his 
patients  had  never  had  acupuncture  before 
their  visit  to  him.  He  attributes  that  to  a 
basic  human  uneasiness  about  needles. 

But  the  practice  is  virtually  painless. 
McMullen  stuck  a  needle  in  this  repor- 
ter's hand  and  another  in  my  left  leg. 
The  insertion  felt  like  a  small  prick,  and 
the  main  reaction  came  when  she  twirled 
the  needles,  both  of  which  sent  sensa- 
tions similar  to  electricity  throughout  my 
body,  particularly  my  gut. 

One  needle  was  penetrating  a  large 


Although  she's  trained  in  the  use  of  needles.  Solly  McMullen  considers  the  prescription  of 
herbal  medicines  her  specially.  From  her  acupuncture  clinic  on  27th  Street,  she  dispenses 
mint,  cinnamon,  honeysuckle  flower,  and  a  variety  of  other  growing  things  in  combinations 
suited  to  her  patients'  problems.  PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON. 


< 


Beatrice  Thomas  (left)  and  David  Rose  demonstrate  acupuncture  treatment  on  colleague 
Lynda  Thomas  (on  table).  The  trio  opened  their  24th  Street  clinic  last  June. 
PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 


intestine  meridian  and  the  other  a 
stomach  meridian,  she  explained.  By 
stimulating  nerves  running  to  these  or- 
gans, the  increased  blood  flow  and  elec- 
trical impulses  can  cause  the  organ  to 
rejuvenate  or  to  fight  off  intruding  vi- 
ruses or  other  maladies. 

Thomas  explained  that  organ  "dishar- 
mony" could  affect  the  body  in  unex- 
pected ways.  For  example,  a  kidney  dys- 
function could  cause  bone  deterioration, 
she  said.  Where  a  Western  physician 
might  see  and  treat  only  the  bone  degen- 
eration, an  acupuncturist  would  go  first 
to  the  kidney. 

Bostick  thinks  there  are  some  ailments 
that  are  particularly  responsive  to 
acupuncture  such  as  stress,  depression 
and  menstrual  pain  or  irregularity. 

One  of  her  specialties  is  a  modified 
version  of  a  facelift  called  facial  unifica- 
tion. By  sticking  needles  in  the  face,  she 
stimulates  the  muscles  and  skin  to  con- 
tract, firming  the  face's  appearance. 

"It's  hard  to  get  energy  to  the  face 
because  you  can't  aerobici/e  it,"  she 
said.  "But  with  acupuncture  there  is  quite 
a  noticeable  change." 

When  skin  droops,  it's  often  a 
symptom  of  spleen  problems,  she  said, 
so  she  treats  that  organ  as  well. 

All  four  acupuncturists  are  experts  in 
herbs,  as  is  required  by  state  law.  But 
McMullen  considers  it  her  specialty. 


Along  with  needles,  anatomy  books  and 
charts  in  her  office,  she  has  a  large  natural 
pharmacy  which  includes  herbs  such  as 
dong  gwai,  dong  sum.  gum  nun  fan  and 
cinnamon 

Dong  gwai  strengthens  the  blood  and 
is  especially  good  for  menstrual  irregular- 
ity or  anemia,  she  said.  Dong  Sum,  also 
known  as  the  "poor  man's  ginseng,"  "to- 
nifies"  the  digestive  system  and  ener- 
gizes. Gum  nan  fan,  or  honeysuckle 
flower,  is  anti-viral,  and  cinnamon  treats 
what  Chinese  call  a  "wind  chill"  cold. 

"Wind  chill"  means  an  illness  that 
makes  a  person  cold  and  must  be  treated 
by  warming  herbs.  "Wind  heat"  illness, 
in  turn,  typifies  a  cold  that  has  progressed 
to  a  fever  stage  and  must  be  treated  w  ith 
cooling  herbs  such  as  mints. 

Terms  such  as  wind  chill,  wind  heat 
and  chi  (energy)  are  all  familiar  to  the 
Chinese,  said  Rose,  but  increasingly  are 
becoming  part  of  the  U.S.  vocabulary. 
A  phenomenal  growth  in  appreciation  for 
natural  healing  is  reviving  ancient  arts, 
he  said,  and  California  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  movement.  A  law  now  requires 
insurance  companies  to  cover  treatment 
by  certified  acupuncturists. 

"There's  been  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
in  the  established  medical  community." 
he  said.  "But  more  and  more  people  are 
realizing  what  it  can  do  for  them."  □ 
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Nov.  8 


Nov.  15 


The  Noe  Valley  Music  Series  Presents 

at  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
1021  Sanchez  (nr.  23rd) 

Tuck  &  Patti  $7 

"file hottest  lino  on  the  I'lmicl!" — Bobby  McKerrin 

From  Ragtime  to  Dark  Star 
An  I  wiling  with 

Tom  Constanten,  $6 

kevboardist  with  tin  Grateful  Dead. 

Incredible  String  Band,  and  Touchstone. 


Nov.  22      Blues  Project  '86!  $8 


One  of  the  great  groups  of  the  Wis  evolves  into  one 
of  today's  blues  rock  innovators' 


Dec.  13      Golden  Bough  $6 


Dec.  20 


Special  Christmas  Concert 


Eric  Tingstad,  Nancy  Rumbel, 
and  Spencer  Brewer  $7 

All  performances  are  at  8:15  pm  •  Call  282-2317  for  information 
Advance  tickets  available  at  Aquarius  Records,  3961  24th  Street 


XELft 

Just  what  you've 
been  waiting  for! 
Our  new  selction  of 
clothing  &  jewelry  is  here. 
Beat  the  X-mas  chaos — 
Shop  early  this  year! 

3961  Vi  24th  St.  SF 
415/282-6994 

(Downstairs  Opposite  Bell  Mkt.) 

Open  Daily 
11  am-7  pm 


BENS? JERRYS 

VEBM0NT3  FINI5T  ALL  NATURAL  KE  C8LAM" 

"OTHER  WORLDLY  ...  leaves  in  the  dust  all  the  super  premium 
competition  with  the  unpronounceable  names." 

®fo  $ frtlabetpfna  jjlnqmrar 

"Ben  &  Jerry's  licks  the  rest." 

DAILY®  NEWS 

"Ben  &  Jerry's  Heath'Bar  Crunch  is  the  best  ice  cream  in 

Qhejteton  (globe 

AVAILABLE  IN  THESE 
EUPHORIC  FLAVORS 


CHOOOUOf. 
HEATH'BAR  CRUNCH :  Vanilla  ice 
cream  vnth      chunks  of  Chopped 
Heath*  Bars 
WHITE  RUSSIAN:  Made  with  real 

Kahlua  coffee  liqueur 
NEW  ttJRK  SUPER  PUDGE  CHUNK 
Super  fudgy  chocolate  ice  cream 
with  pecans,  walnuts,  chocolate 
covered  almonds.and  dark  and 
white  chocolate  chunks. 

French  vanilla 


BEN  6*  JERRY  VS 
P.O.  BOX  Z40 
WATERBURY.  VERMONT 
05676 

(802)2^-56*1 

•  Roistered  T.M    of  Den  4  Jerry'*  Hansim* 


BUTTER  PECAN 
DASTARDLY  MASH  -  Chocolate  ice  cream 
with  almonds,  pecans,  chocolate  drops, 
and  raisins  mixed  in. 
MINT  WITH  OREO '  COOKIE  ■  Sweet 
Cream  flavored  with  all  natural, 
uncolored  peppermint  extract  with 
whole  &  broken  Oreo* cookies  added  in. 
VANILLA  CHOCOLATE  CHUNK 
Our  French  Vfenilla  ice  cream  Loaded 
with  pure  chocolate  chunks. 
FRESH  GEORGIA  PiACH 


ir  YOUR  GROCER 
DOESN'T  HAVE  IT, 

ASK  TOR  IT. 


WALK  TO  MY  NOE  VALLEY  OFFICE 

Dr.  Susan  R.  Sheldon 

•  Dentistry  for  Children  and  Adults  • 

SEAL  OUT  DECAY! 

(with  pit  and  fissure  sealants) 

Sealants  applied  in  my  office  can  prevent 
tooth  decay  90  to  100%  of  the  time.  Cavities 
can  be  prevented.  The  American  Dental 
Association  recommends  sealants  for  all  children. 


4162  24th  St. 
San  Francisco 


For  your  convenience, 
evening  and  Saturday 
appointments  available. 


285-2946 
DR.  SHELDON 


CAThexis 


3927- 24th  Stmt 


Send  a 
harvest  of 
happiness, 


The  FTD® 
Autumn  Harvest 
T^Sgjmj^  Bouquet. 

§  Call  or  visit  us 
today. 


L    O    WE     R    S  r 


824-3233 


4080  24th  St.  (Noe) 

Visit  our  new  Nob  Hill  store 
at  968  Bush  (at  Taylor) 
and  enjoy  free  parking 
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South  African  Expatriates 
Talk  About  Their  Homeland 


By  Mark  Phillips  Green 

Seth  Hennings  imports  jewelry,  cloth- 
ing and  rugs  from  points  merely  distant, 
like  Mexico,  to  those  utterly  removed, 
like  Burma  and  Nepal.  Along  with  his 
business  partner  and  soulmate,  Jan 
Mayor,  he  owns  XELA  Imports  on 
24th  Street.  Their  business  is  a  modest 
one,  but  it  manages  to  alternately  tie  one 
of  them  to  their  subterranean  store,  while 
sending  the  other  off  to  a  Third  World 
flea  market. 

XELA  Imports  has  been  his  meal  ticket 


ki  don't  think  there's 
anything  we  can  do  because 

the  people  in  power  are 
really  pig-headed.  The  U.S. 
should  pull  all  the  money 
out  and  let  them  [white 
South  Africans]  go  to  hell, 
because  they're  not  willing 
to  negotiate." 
— Seth  Hennings 


for  18  months,  but  before  that.  29-year-old 
Hennings  was  importing  independently, 
making  pizza  and  selling  houseplants  in 
Berkeley  and,  in  general,  sorting  out  life 
in  what  is  for  him  a  new  country. 
Merwelene  van  der  Merwe  is  also  new 


XELAs  modest  success  to  "hard  work." 
but  admits,  "It's  like  a  baby,  you've  got 
to  be  there  all  the  time."  Despite  the 
weight  of  responsibility,  Hennings  brims 
with  enthusiasm:  "I  love  what  I'm  doing, 
even  when  it  gets  hectic."  On  the  subject 
of  his  former  homeland,  however,  he  is 
considerably  less  sanguine. 

Hennings'  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
"liberal  part  of  Capetown  near  the  univer- 
sity." His  family  remains  there.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  apartheid  laws  that  confined 
blacks  to  "homelands,"  his  parents  had 
a  live-in  black  "nanny"  who  doted  on 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  even  her  own 
family.  He  recalls  a  continuous  stream 
of  black  servants  throughout  his  early 
years.  "It  was  like  living  in  a  restaurant," 
he  says. 

Ironically.  Hennings'  pampered  child- 
hood provoked  more  personal  sympathy 
for  the  black  condition  than  for  prevailing 
white  attitudes.  His  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  South  African  majority  popu- 
lation, however,  brought  him  "up  against 
a  lot  of  Afrikaners  who  resisted  change." 

Hennings  was  still  a  teenager  when, 
in  1976,  the  first  major  black  uprising 
took  place  in  Soweto.  It  was  never  the 
same  for  him  after  that. 

"I  was  pushed  away  from  South  Africa 
by  politics,"  he  says.  "The  vibes  became 
very  heavy  over  the  years."  That, 
coupled  with  a  deteriorating  home  life 
and  parents  to  whom  he  "was  never 
close,"  finally  led  to  his  break  from  the 
only  life  he  knew.  "There  was  just  so 
much  bigotry  and  hatred,"  he  says  with 


XELA  imports 
clothing 


welry .  9ifts 


Seth  Hennings  (left,  with  partner  Jan  Mayor)  is  considerably  more  optimistic  about  his 
business  prospects  on  24th  Street  than  the  political  future  of  his  homeland.  The  co-owner 
of  XELA  Imports  emigrated  from  racially  troubled  South  Africa. 
PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLL 


to  the  U.S.  She  works  as  a  photographer 
and  as  a  waitress  at  Noe  Valley  Pizza. 
Her  impeccable  English  belies  its  status  as 
her  second  language  (her  first  is  Dutch). 

She  and  Hennings  have  never  met  but 
were  similarly  propelled  from  their  birth- 
place. South  Africa.  For  both,  expatriat- 
ing to  the  U.S.  has  been  a  stimulating 
and  at  times  arduous  challenge.  Leaving 
everything  behind  is  rarely  easy. 

Hennings  and  van  der  Merwe  left 
South  Africa  at  different  times  and  with 
different  expectations.  Van  der  Merwe 
landed  in  New  York  City  a  little  more 
than  three  years  ago  but  "in  the  middle 
of  a  heat  wave,  and  I  left  as  soon  as  I 
arrived."  Upon  seeing  San  Francisco, 
however,  she  "felt  at  home  immediately." 

Hennings  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
to  the  Bay  Area.  He  spent  the  first  seven 
months  away  from  his  homeland  on  a 
kibbutz  in  Israel,  but  in  late  1979  arrived 
in  the  Big  Apple.  For  him.  New  York 
City  was  "impressive,"  but  when  he 
drove  into  San  Francisco  after  a  cross- 
country trip  in  a  van,  his  feeling  was: 
"This  is  it!"  The  regional  bonding  was 
further  enhanced  by  his  view  that  "every- 
body looked  just  as  wild  and  crazy  as  me." 

Now  that  he's  weathered  six  years  in 
Baghdad  by  the  Bay,  Hennings  says. 
'I'm  here  to  stay.  I'm  into  it."  He  attributes 


some  bitterness. 

He  remains  pessimistic  about  the  pro- 
spects for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  con- 
flict. "I  don't  think  there's  anything  we 
(the  U.S.]  can  do  because  the  people  in 
power  are  really  pig-headed.  They're  just 
like  rocks." 

Even  in  the  face  of  American  divest- 
ment, he  expects  the  white  South  Afri- 
cans to  "just  bear  it. 

"The  U.S.  should  pull  all  the  money 
out  and  let  them  (white  South  Africans! 
go  to  hell,  because  they're  not  willing  to 
negotiate." 

Merwelene  van  der  Merwe  also  admits 
to  "feeling  very  negative"  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  South  Africa,  but  takes 
a  softer  line  on  punitive  sanctions.  "I'm 
kind  of  divided.  It's  very  easy  to  criticize 
(the  government],  but  I  don't  know  if 
outside  criticism  is  really  helping  the  situ- 
ation. Afrikaners  worry  about  the  loss  oi 
their  culture.  Every  change  that's  made 
in  South  Africa,  to  the  people  who  live 
there,  is  a  big  change;  but  to  the  outside 
world  it's  almost  nothing." 

Van  der  Merwe's  childhood  was  spent 
on  an  expansive  farm  in  a  Dutch-speak- 
ing province  "two  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  city."  Hers  was  a  "very  con- 
servative Afrikaner  family,"  and  she  re- 
mains close  to  them.  She  says  her  family 


Merwelene  van  der  Merwe.  a  photographer  and  waitress  on  24th  Street,  misses  her 
family  back  home  in  South  Africa,  but  doesn't  plan  to  repatriate.  She's  w  ants  to  keep  her 
distance  from  the  violence  engendered  by  South  Africa's  apartheid  system . 
PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLI 


"has  been  in  South  Africa  for  13  genera- 
tions and  on  the  farm  for  four."  adding, 
"There  are  people  there  who  can't  even 
imagine  leaving."  She  is  concerned  for 
her  family,  yet  she  affirms  her  belief  that 
"change  must  come." 

To  her.  "missing  the  family  is  just  nat- 
ural," although  she's  now  very  much  ad- 
justed to  American  life.  She  learned  En- 
glish at  19  and  now,  at  27,  brings  with 
her  a  slightly  aristocratic  presence.  She 
speaks  modestly  of  her  background  but 
with  pride.  She  says  there  are  "two 
hundred  [permanent]  black  workers  on 
the  farm."  With  government  assistance, 
her  family  provides  schooling  ("very 
basic")  and  shelter  ("huts")  for  their 
black  workers,  some  of  whom  have  been 
there  for  generations. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  six  years 
ago,  van  der  Merwe's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band (a  practicing  attorney,  up  until  ihen) 
returned  to  the  family  farm  to  help  her 
mother  carry  on.  It's  a  background  that's 
reminiscent  of  a  Disney  picture  starring 
Haley  Mills,  except  that  she  left  it  all 
behind,  for  reasons  that  were  "partly 
political." 

Van  der  Merwe  explains  that  "in  terms 
Of  thinking  about  the  future  and  children. 
I  couldn't  even  think  about  having  chil- 
dren (in  South  Africa]."  With  some  sad- 
ness, she  recalls  her  mother's  continuing 
inquiry:  "  When  are  you  coming  back?" " 
To  that,  she  realizes  ihcre  can  be  no  satis- 
fying reply — at  least  not  as  far  as  her 
mother  is  concerned.  She,  like  Hen- 
nings, is  not  planning  to  return 

Both  van  der  Merwe  and  Hennings 
want  to  steer  clear  of  the  escalating  vio- 
lence in  their  homeland.  "I  see  a  mini- 
Lebanon."  Hennings  says.  "A  lot  of 
blood's  going  to  flow." 

In  Hennings'  view,  however,  an  im- 
mediate shift  to  one-man,  one-vote  is  not 
feasible  at  this  time.  "They  (the  blacks) 
are  not  going  to  get  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  stupid  move  on  their  part  (the  white 
Afrikaners]  if  they  did."  He  believes  that 
to  properly  transform  the  South  African 
nation  requires  "a  10-  to  15-year  plan." 

Van  der  Merwe  also  stresses  the  need 
for  time  in  solving  that  country's  difficul- 
ties. "I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the 
South  African  situation,"  she  says,  "a  lot 
of  understanding,  even  though  I  don't 
agree  with  it.  It's  the  circumstances 


which  have  created  it,  the  history. 

"In  the  beginning,  because  the  cultures 
were  so  different,  it  wasn't  so  unaccept- 
able that  people  (black  and  white)  lived 
apart.  ...  A  lot  of  them  still  don't  realize 
that  they're  doing  something  terribly 

"I'm  kind  of  divided.  It's 
very  easy  to  criticize,  but  I 

don't  know  if  outside 
criticism  is  really  helping 

the  situation. 
Afrikaners  worry  about  the 
loss  of  their  culture.  Every 
change  that's  made  in  South 
Africa,  to  the  people  who 
live  there,  is  a  big  change: 
but  to  the  outside  world  it  s 

almost  nothing." 
— Merwelene  van  der  Merwe 


wrong.  They  just  think  that's  the  way  their 
lifestyle  is  .  .  .  but  they  got  it  (moneyl 
through  the  exploitation  of  the  black." 

Van  der  Merwe  is  afraid  that  now 
"sanctions  are  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
government  and  whites  to  their  knees  to 
make  change.  Which  other  way  are  you 
going  to  make  those  people  realize?" 

One  thing  is  clear:  whatever  unfolds 
in  South  Africa  will  affect  us  all.  □ 
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First  Place  Tap  Winners 
Champion  Long  Distance  Tap  Team 
Supershuffle  Technique "  Hoofersize " 
Hottap  Floor '  Tapaerobics 1 

BEGINNERS  WELCOME 

621 -TAPS 

N^jWIS       F  AM  (J  LA  RE  CAPfZIO 


Yerba  Buena  Deli  &  Cafe 


3998  Army 
(at  Sanchez) 
641-0332 


Now  Serving 

•  Entrees  for  here 
or  to  go 

•  Beer  and  Wine 

•  New  lunch  menu 

Open  11  am-7:30  pm 
Mon-Sat 

Closed  Sunday 


UPERW? 

GUIDE  COMPANY 


Day  of  Discovery 

Napa  •  Sonoma 
Wine  Seminar 


Tour  smaller  premium  wineries- 
Sensory  tasting  •  Cogenial  small  groups 
Knowledgable  guide  •  Experienced  driver 
Meet  winemakers  •  Singles  welcome 
Group  Rates  CALL 

5501352 

Taste  all  you  want! 
No  drilling  worries! 
$35  per  person 
$  5  off  Noe  Valley  area  pickup 
$10  off  stand-by 


especiAiiv  w  vow. 

From  the  Andes 
to  Noe  Valley 


BOLIVIAN 


Alpaca  Wool 


n  1 

//IDEAL  FOR 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
WEATHER  sweaters 

1302CASTRO&24thSt. 

San  Francisco  C A  94114 
(415)  641  1830 


Coffee 


We  have  a  large  selection 
including  Graffeo-roasted 
fresh  and  sent  to  us 
five  times  a  week 


Tea 

Black  and 
herbal  teas 
in  bulk 
and  bags 


Pots,  Pans,  Bakeware, 

dishes,  cookbooks,  kitchen  gadgets,  coffee  and 
tea  accessories,  espresso  makers,  ceramics, 
placemats,  storage  jars,  wine  glasses, 
spice  racks,  and  much,  much  more. 
3901  24th  St.  SF  641-7040 


1651  Polk 
(at  Clay) 
775-7577 

1414  Castro 
(at  25th  St.) 
550-7577 

Daily  10am-9pm 
Sunday  11am-6pm 


OR  1! 


TUE  •  WED  •  THUR 

(Rent  2  Tapes  For  The  Price  Of  1! 
Some  exceptions  apply) 

Many  Titles  As  Low  As  99C 

•  Feature  Films  $1.99 

•  New  Releases  $2.99 

•  X-Rated  $2.99 

•  New  X-Rated  $3.99 

•  Used  Tapes  From  $14.95 

•  Video  Players  $6.99 

Blank  Cassettes  •  No  Membership  Fee 
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Before  your  next  haircut . . . 
. . .  ask  yourself  these  questions: 


[ffiUDD 

•WE  BRING  OUT  THE  BEST  IN  YOU" 

New  prices 

Effective  November  1st: 
Haircuts      Women  Men 
Director       $28.00  $32.00 
Top  Stylist    $24.00  $21.00 
Stylist         $21.00  $18.00 


1.  Is  the  haircut  I  have  now  practical  for  me? 

2  Does  It  take  a  lot  of  time  to  "do"  my  hair? 

3  Does  my  hair  always  look  flat? 

4  Do  I  have  to  set  it  every  day7 

5  Does  it  fall  limp  as  it  touches  my  shoulders9 

6  Can  I  see  my  face  or  is  my  hair  always 
falling  In  my  eyes? 

7  Do  I  swim  a  lot  or  participate  in  sports 
where  my  hair  gets  in  my  way9 

8  After  sports  can  I  look  presentable  or 
glamorous  in  the  evening9 

9  If  I'm  on  vacation,  will  I  want  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  "doing"  my  hair  in  the  style  that  it  is 
now  or  would  I  rather  be  out  enjoying 
myself9 

10.  Have  I  been  coloring  and  perming  so  much 
that  in  order  to  get  my  hair  in  shape  I  need 
a  shorter  haircut9 


Come  in  for 

a  free  consultation. 

Make  the  right  choice. 


3826  24th  STREET •  304  VICKSBURG 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 

(415)  641-8948 


Feel  Those 

Warm  Fuzzies. 

If  you  can  spare  3  hours  a  week  to  love  animals, 
The  San  Francisco  SPCA  wants  you 

Our  Volunteers 

•  Help  find  good  homes 
for  unwanted  animals 


Reunite  lost  pets  with 
their  owners 

Take  animals  to  visit 
schools,  the  aged  and 
disabled 

Share  some  TLC  with 
our  fuzzy  friends,  and 
much,  much  more 


HELP  US  HELP  THE  ANIMALS. 
VOLUNTEER  AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SPCA. 

The  San  Francisco  SPCA 

2500  16th  St  San  Francisco.  CA 94103  415-554-3000 
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Wall-to-Wall  Restoration 
of  Venerable  Victorians 


By  Larry  Beresford 

The  colorful  exteriors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's 13,000  classic  Victorian  houses 
from  the  late  19th  century  have  earned 
a  worldwide  reputation  for  beauty  and 
magnificence .  By  comparison  their  in- 
teriors "have  an  undeserved  reputation 
for  gloom — because  all  we  can  see  today 
are  faded,  washed-out  versions  of  the 
originals,"  says  local  historian  Judith 
Lynch. 

Lynch,  who  frequently  conducts  walk- 
ing tours  of  Noe  Valley's  architectural 
gems,  is  helping  to  remedy  the  Victorian 
interior's  poor  public  image  with  a  30- 
minute  video  called  Bradbury  and  Brad- 
bury Meet  a  Plain  White  Room.  Brad- 
bury and  Bradbury  is  a  Victorian  re- 
vivalist wallpaper  company  in  Benicia. 
and  the  plain  white  room  was  (he  sitting 
room  of  Bill  Westbrook's  1891  Victorian 
house  in  Noe  Valley. 

Lynch's  video  is  subtitled  "Making  the 
World  Safe  for  Polychrome."'  which  is  a 
word  with  Greek  roots  meaning  many- 
colored.  According  to  Lynch,  polychrome 
is  "perhaps  the  best  single-word  descrip- 
tion of  the  classic  Victorian  interior." 

The  video  was  originally  designed  to 
instruct  viewers  in  the  hanging  of  wall- 
paper, but  it  has  evolved  into  a  promo- 
tional and  educational  film  for  Bradbury 
and  Bradbury's  hand-printed  fine  art 
wallpaper.  Finished  earlier  this  year,  the 
video  has  been  distributed  to  a  hundred 
historial  preservation  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  own  Victorians.  It  also  won 
Lynch  a  first  prize  in  the  1986  San  Mateo 
County  Fair  video  contest,  in  the  indus- 
trial/educational category.' 

The  finished  video — for  which  Lynch 
volunteered  as  producer,  floor  director 
and  editor — combines  historial  back- 
ground, tips  on  renovation,  a  description 
of  Bradbury  and  Bradbury's  products, 
and  the  step-by-step  process  of  trans- 
forming Westbrook's  parlor  into  its  pre- 
sent riot  of  colors  and  patterns. 

Lynch  attributes  the  Victorian  in- 
terior's reputation  for  drabness  to  the 
"fugitive  colors"  of  that  era's  wallpaper, 
which  gradually  faded  and  changed  color 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  to  lusterless 
old  black-and-white  photographs,  which 
don't  convey  the  original  colors.  Also, 
succeeding  generations  whose  tastes  had 


changed  often  stripped  Victorian  rooms 
of  their  remaining  ornamentation  and 
painted  over  the  colorful  wallpaper  in 
white. 

This  w  as  the  state  of  Westbrook  's  parlor 
when  he  bought  his  house  a  couple  of 
blocks  off  24th  Street  in  1972.  "It  wasn't 
even  painted  white  well,"  he  said.  West- 
brook  explained  that  he  bought  the  house 
as  a  fixer-upper,  but  the  fixing  had  been 
proceeding  slowly — too  slowly  for  his 
family.  The  1891  house  was  designed  by 
John  Marquis,  a  prominent  19th-century 
San  Francisco  architect  who  also  did  the 
well-known  Nightingale  House  at 
201  Buchanan  St.  behind  U.C.  Extension. 

Last  year  Bradbury  and  Bradbury  of- 
fered a  contest  to  its  mail-order  customers: 
the  company  would  provide  the  design, 
paper  and  installation  for  a  single  Victor- 
ian room  in  exchange  for  making  a  video 
in  the  winning  home.  Westbrook's  parlor, 
with  its  tile-rimmed  fireplace,  stained- 
glass  windows  and  high  ceiling  beat  out 
the  competition  because  il  "was  a  prod- 
igy." said  Bruce  Bradbury,  founder  of 
the  wallpaper  company. 

The  completed  room  spectacularly  il- 
lustrates how  colorful  Victorian 
wallpaper  and  interior  design  can  be — 
with  its  various  shades  of  cream,  ochre, 
olive  and  purple,  all  loosely  suggested 
by  the  colors  of  the  original  fireplace 
tiles  and  stained  glass.  The  tiles,  deco- 
rated with  blossoming  branches  and  sun- 
flowers in  a  Japanese  style,  provided  the 
most  important  hints  for  Bradbury  in 
choosing  the  wallpaper  design. 

The  ceiling  wallpaper  has  several 
square  strips  of  geometrical  patterns, 
dominated  by  a  strip  of  spiraling  icanthus 
leaves.  Panels  with  sunflowers  in  the  ceil- 
ing corners  and  potted  fruit  above  the 
entrance  to  the  dining  room  also  provide 
ornament  and  illustrate  what  Lynch  calls 
the  "Victorian  love  of  allegory." 

Horizontal  strips  of  paper  in  a  variety 
of  patterns  cover  the  walls,  and  life-size 
potted  sunflowers  flank  the  doorways. 
The  largest  wall  band  containing  the 
"plainest"  pattern — leaves  in  softer 
shades  of  green  and  gold — traditionally 
would  have  been  covered  with  tiers  of 
paintings  and  other  artwork ,  says  Lynch . 

Westbrook,  a  records  manager  for  the 
University  of  California,  himself  painted 
the  plaster  rosette  surrounding  the  chan- 


A  catalogue  published  by  Bradbury  <4  Bradbury  features  designs  to  paper  various  parts  of 
Victorian  rooms,  including  (a)  a  high-ceiling  wall  evaluation,  (b)  a  "neo-grec"  frieze,  and 
te)the  "Valencia"  and  "sunflower"  designs,  used  around  doors,  windows,  or  ceilings 


In  return  for  volunteering  his  sitting  room  us  the  setting  for  a  video  shoot.  Bill  Westbrook  got 
Bradbury  &  Bradbury  's  wallpaper  company  to  paper  this  room  in  his  Noe  Valley  Victorian. 
PHOTO  BY  JOBL  ABRAMSON 


delier  and  the  upper  molding  on  the  ceil- 
ing in  colors  dominated  by  gold,  green 
and  deep  blue. 

In  the  video,  the  completed  Victorian 
parlor  is  presented  with  a  host  of  furni- 
ture and  art  pieces,  although  fewer  than 
might  have  been  found  in  a  cluttered 
19th-century  original.  Westbrook  says  he 
hasn't  finished  decorating  the  room,  but 
plans  to  add  a  minimum  of  furniture 
pieces  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  visual 
delights  of  the  wallpaper  and  paint. 

Bradbury  sees  his  wallpaper  company 
as  an  opportunity  to  recreate  the  best  of 
Victorian  interior  decoration.  "Whenever 
I  walk  into  a  Victorian  and  see  a  plain 
white  room.  I  feel  something  is  terribly 
wrong."  he  says.  "It's  as  if  all  the  color, 
all  the  magic  has  been  slowly  stripped 
away,  leaving  only  a  bleached  skeleton." 
Bradbury  arrived  at  this  assessment  by 
studying  Victorian  art  and  design  in  Lon- 
don's Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
where  samples  of  fine  art  wallpaper  by 
designers  such  as  William  Morris  are  pre- 
served and  displayed. 

In  Lynch's  video,  Bradbury  describes 
a  recurring  childhood  dream  in  which  he 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  attic  and  discov- 
ered a  secret  door.  "Behind  the  door,  in  a 
shimmering  light,  was  a  wonderful  room 
of  ethereal  beauty.  Every  surface  was  ex- 
quisitely colored  and  ornamented,"  he 
recalls.  (Lynch's  humor  comes  through 
in  the  video's  dream  sequence,  which  is 
illustrated  by  wonderfully  cheezy  foot- 
age of  out-of-focus  headlights  crossing 
an  eerily  blurred  screen.) 

Bradbury  has  now  realized  his  child- 
hood dream  through  his  company,  founded 
in  1979  after  three  years  of  appren- 
ticeship in  wallpaper  factories. 

With  a  staff  of  24,  Bradbury  and  Brad- 
bury offers  historical  research  as  well  as 
design  consultation  tor  its  customers.  Al- 
though the  firm  has  started  producing 
new  designs  alongside  the  Victorian  orig- 
inals, all  of  its  wallpaper  is  in  the  19th- 
century  style.  The  paper  is  silkscreen- 
printed  by  hand  on  92-foot-long  tables, 
using  a  separate  screen  for  each  color. 

"As  wallpaper  companies  go,  we're 
quite  small.  We  work  entirely  by  mail 


order,"  Bradbury  says.  He  acknowledges 
that  his  wallpaper  is  more  expensive  than 
that  available  at  stores  like  Standard 
Brands,  but  insists  it's  often  cheaper  than 
hand-printed  wallpaper  from  designer 
showrooms.  "The  full  Bradbury  and 
Bradbury  treatment  for  a  good-size  Vic- 
torian parlor"  runs  about  $1,000,  not 
counting  installation.  Bradbury  says. 

Although  Lynch's  video  effectively  lays 
to  rest  the  popular  misconception  that 
Victorian  interiors  were  drab  and  color- 
less, it  raises  a  question  often  asked  by 
modern  critics:  isn't  authentic  Victonana 
a  little  too  cluttered,  excessive,  and  per- 
haps vulgar  for  the  modern  sensibility? 

Lynch  admits  the  chaotic  mix  of  colors 
in  Victorian  wallpaper  could  "send  a  de- 
voted Modernist  running  for  cover." 
However,  she  has  learned  to  "love  ex- 
cess. It's  not  to  everyone's  taste,  but  it's 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  period. 
The  1890s  was  the  peak  of  wonderful, 
frenzied  excess.  You  couldn't  have  too 
much  furniture,  with  tiers  and  tiers  of 
pictures  on  the  wall,  bric-a-brac  and  little 
pillows  with  embroidered  homey  senti- 
ments all  over  the  room." 

Bradbury  also  recognizes  that  not 
everyone  will  "love  Victorian  design  as 
much  as  we  do.  We  design  for  that  seg- 
ment of  the  population  that's  as  crazy 
about  it  as  we  are."  he  says.  "I  swear 
the  Modernists  will  hate  this,  but  Modem- 
ism  is  dead.  Let's  dance  on  its  grave  in 
a  riot  of  ornament!" 

The  ultimate  arbiter  of  taste  is  the  per- 
son who  must  live  with  the  finished  pro- 
duet.  Westbrook  says  he's  "not  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  Victorian  perfection.  But 
to  me  this  room  is  comfortable.  The  Vic- 
torian style  works  here." 

A  copy  of  the  video,  Bradbury  and 
Bradbury  Meet  a  Plain  White  Room,  has 
been  donated  to  the  video  library  at  the 
main  branch  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library.  Copies  can  also  be  purchased 
from  Bradbury  and  Bradbury  for  $19.95. 
Catalogs  of  the  company's  Victorian 
wallpaper  designs  are  available  for  $4. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  firm 
at  P.O.  Box  155,  Benecia.  CA  94510, 
(707  )  746-1900.  □ 
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Continued  from  Page  I 

the  Soviet  Union.  "As  a  kid,  I  didn't  learn 
too  much,  because  you  don't  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  things.  But  in  later  years 
I'd  try  to  pump  him  for  stories." 

Kantus'  father  had  left  Estonia  to 
avoid  service  in  the  Russian  czar's  army. 
"He  stowed  away  on  a  Norwegian  bar- 
kentine  around  1905,  during  a  time  of 
revolution  all  across  Russia.  The  Norwe- 
gian skipper  didn't  care  much  for  the  Rus- 
sians either."  Julius  sailed  around  South 
America's  Cape  of  Horn  and  first  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1907.  After  World 
War  I  he  moved  here  from  Brooklyn,  and 
met  Paul's  mother,  Hmmy,  who  was  also 
born  in  Estonia. 

In  the  1920s  Kantus'  father  bought  a 
house  on  Douglass  and  20th,  which  was 
built  in  1900.  "Pop  dug  out  the  basement, 
jacked  it  up  and  put  it  on  a  foundation." 
Kantus  recalls.  Paul  was  born  in  Lane 
Hospital  in  1926.  "Where  was  Lane  Hos- 
pital .'You  got  me."  He  attended  Alvarado 
School,  and  some  of  his  fondest  child- 
hood memories  center  on  the  movie  thea- 
ters that  flourished  on  24th  Street  in  the 
1930s,  including  the  Palmer  and  the  Noe. 

The  elder  Kantus  was  a  machinist  who 
preferred  working  outdoors,  so  he  usu- 
ally worked  in  shipyards,  such  as  a  huge 


six-story  complex  on  Beale  Street  that 
was  later  torn  down  for  the  Bay  Bridge. 
"During  the  big  strikes  in  the  '30s.  Pop 
was  down  there  throwing  rocks  at  the 
cops."  Kantus  remembers.  "The  labor 
leaders  would  meet  secretly  around 
town,  including  at  this  house.  For  these 
meetings.  Pop  would  send  my  mom  and 
me  down  to  the  movies." 

Julius  also  applied  his  mechanical 
skills  to  the  bootlegging  trade,  keeping 
a  still  in  the  attic.  "He  was  never  caught, 
and  that  still  pulled  us  through  the  Depres- 
sion. The  moonshine  was  sold  for  $5  a 
gallon  to  drugstores  and  speakeasies," 
such  as  the  one  behind  an  ice  cream  par- 
lor on  Church  Street  near  Army.  Kantus 
says.  "Then  the  still  blew  up  on  him. 
blowing  the  skylight  out  of  the  attic. 
After  that  he  made  beer." 

The  Estonians,  like  other  new  immi- 
grant groups,  tended  to  be  a  closely  knit 
community,  freely  sharing  their  skills.  "If 
somebody  needed  a  water  heater,  my  pop 
would  do  it.  If  you  needed  a  room  painted, 
old  John  Korm  would  come  up  from  20th 
Street.  A  couple  of  our  good  Estonian 
friends  were  tailors,"  Kantus  noted. 

"Over  the  years  I've  managed  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Estonian  colony.  When 
I  got  married  14  years  ago,  word  got  out 


Paul  Kantus  is  nuts  about  old  films,  particularly  Laurel  and  Hardy's,  to  whose  fan  club  he 
belongs.  He's  also  a  fan  of  the  old  days  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wishes  more  of  his 
neighbors  would  join  him  in  collecting,  preserving  and  cataloging  items  like  the  photos  on 
these  pages.  PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS. 


and  there  were  70  Estonians  packed  into 
the  three  rooms  of  this  house.  My  wife 
Edith  said.  'I  didn't  marry  into  a  family, 
I  married  a  whole  country!"' 


The  southern  slopes  of  Noe  Valley  shine  in  this  1926  shot  of  the  corner  of  Castro  and  Vallev  streets. 


Paul  spent  most  of  his  working  life  as 
a  merchant  seaman,  starting  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  "as  a  wiper — lowest 
man  in  the  engine  room,  doing  mopping 
up,"  and  winding  up  as  a  chief  engineer. 
For  20  years  he  worked  on  the  SS  Mor- 
mac  Land,  a  ship  which  took  three- 
month  trips  down  the  coast  from  San 
Francisco,  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  South 
America,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  back  to  San  Francisco.  The  trip  often 
included  stops  in  South  American  ports 
such  as  Riode  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Once  again,  his  interest  in  the  movies 
surfaced.  "Going  to  sea.  we'd  rent  films 
for  entertainment  I  started  bringing 
films  from  my  own  collection — which 
now  includes  over  a  hundred  features." 

Kantus  now  shows  movies  in  his  own 
screening  room  in  the  basement,  which 
has  a  retractable  screen  and  a  projection 
room  in  back.  Kantus'  film  collection  is 
in  wide  demand.  The  Noe  Valley  Cinema 
sometimes  borrows  prints,  as  does  the 
San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Laurel  and 
Hardy  appreciation  club,  the  Sons  of  the 
Desert — to  which  he  belongs.  "We  meet 
every  other  month  and  wear  fezzes,"  he 
said  with  a  grin. 

"I  still  like  going  to  the  movies — that's 
how  I  met  my  wife." 

Kantus  is  also  an  accomplished  photog- 
rapher with  his  own  darkroom  and  a 
filmmaker  who  got  his  first  movie  camera 
when  he  was  a  boy.  "I  also  fool  around 

Continued  on  Page  15 
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COMPANY 

See  our  fantastic  selection  of 

all  occasion  cards 
innovative  gift  wrap 
gifts  for  all  ages  and  every  budget . . 

. . .  and  remember —everything  you 
need  for  the  Christmas  season 
is  just  around  the  corner 
at 

1303  CASTRO  STREET-  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 


Easy  Parking! 


EVERYDAY  CAFE'  

1579  Sanchez  (at  29th.) 

648-3382  TUE.  thru  SAT.  II- 8,  SUN  II  -  6 

Open  for  Lunch  and  Dinner 

ESPRESSO  -  PASTA  DISHES 
hot.  cold  GIANT  DELI  SANDWICHES 
-  HOMEMADE  SOUPS  - 


GENUINE   DELI  SELECTION 
Smoked  While  Fish,  Lon, 
Chopped  Liver,  Pickled  Herring, 
Array  of  Homemade  Salads. 


$1  OFF!  (with  this  Coupon  and  $5-  Purchase.)^**0 
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Pictures  from  the  Past 


Continued  from  Page  14 

with  videos,  and  I  made  a  couple  films 
for  the  Board  of  Education  until  it  got 
to  be  such  a  big  chore,  with  all  the  equip- 
ment and  crews."  Kantus  has  video  foot- 
age of  his  father  and  several  other  Estonian 
immigrants  singing  songs  from  their 
homeland,  and  he  collected  and  compiled 
a  set  of  old  film  shorts  of  the  Estonian- 
American  community  in  California. 

When  the  Archives  group  was  active. 
Kantus  would  make  copies  of  photo- 
graphs brought  in  by  neighborhood  old- 
timers.  He  also  made  prints  of  San  Fran- 
cisco neighborhood  aerial  photographs 
that  he  found  on  the  walls  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firehouse.  which  are  now  pan  of 
the  Archives. 

At  the  Noe  Valley  Archives'  annual 
open  house.  "We'd  pick  a  theme,  such  as 
the  schools  of  Noe  Valley,  or  the  movie 
houses  on  24th  Street.  We  discovered  all 
sorts  of  things  researching  the  schools," 


Kantus  said.  For  instance,  there  used  to 
be  a  Kate  Kennedy  School  near  San  Jose 
Avenue. 

"I  found  out  that  Kate  Kennedy  was 
quite  a  surprising  person.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century  she  was  the  first 
woman  school  principal  in  the  state  of 
California.  She  was  also  a  proponent  of 
women's  rights,  and  hosted  prominent 
feminists  who  passed  through  town,  like 
Susan  Anthony."  Through  his  research. 
Kantus  learned  that  Kennedy  sued  the 
state  for  equal  pay.  Her  case  became  the 
basis  for  equal  rights  for  women  in 
California,  he  said. 

Although  the  Archives  group  no  longer 
meets  regularly.  Kantus  would  like  to  see 
some  enthusiastic  Noe  Valley  residents 
help  revive  it  or  at  least  help  organize 
the  existing  archival  materials. 

Noe  Valley  Librarian  Sue  Bizio  says 
the  library  can  provide  some  advice  and 
direction  to  archival  volunteers.  "My 
first  priority  is  to  find  people  interested 


More  memories  from  the  Noe  Volley  An  hives:  at  lop.  a         view  of  29th  Street  between 
Dolores  olid  Mission,  near  the  Southern  Pacific  trestle,  center,  the  peak  of  the  Castro  Street 
lull  (it  21  si  in  the  1930s;  below.  Church  and  22nd  streets  in  1916 


in  handling  and  organizing  the  historical 
materials.  Right  now  the  photographs  are 
just  lying  in  drawers."  she  said. 


Neighborhood  history  buffs  can  call 
Paul  Kantus  at  647-3753  or  Sue  Bizio  at 
the  Noe  Valley  Library.  285-2788.  □ 
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Downtown  Noe  Valley 


II  B0*eS 


Co*»"< 


401724THST.  821-3245 


Store  Hours:  M  -  F  9  -  6  Sat  10-6  Sun  11-3 


Home 

Veterinary 

Service 

Mark  D.  Rogers,  D.V.M. 
285-8255 


Practice  Limited  to  House  Calls 
Surgery  &  Hospital  Facilities  Available 


Open 
for 

Lunch 
& 

Dinner 
Daily 


TIEN  FU 

BAR  &  CHINESE  CUISINE 


Bar  282-1440    11  am-2am 
Restaurant  282-9502    11  am-11  pm 


AN  EMPORIUM  OF 

MARVELOUS  MISCELLANY 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  HOLIDAY  NEEDS 

CAThSXiS 

3927  24th  Street  San  Francisco  648-2414 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 


24th  St. 


CHEESE  CO. 


Noe  Valley's  Oldest  Cheese  Store 

We  have  a  great  selection  of  over  350  imported  and  domestic  cheeses. 


10%  Oft  for  Senior  Citizens 


3893  24th  St. 
(at  Sanchez)  821 -6658 


Open  Mon-Fri  10  am-7  pm 
Sat  10-6  Sun  11-5 


ANDERSON'S  FUNERAL  PARLOR 

Understanding  Family  Service  Since  1858 


VISITOR 

PARKING 


Cremations  •  Burials  •  Worldwide  Shipping 
Phone  647-0150  Day  or  Night 
From  anywhere  in  California  phone  Toll  Free  800  647-0150 
1387  VALENCIA  ST.  at  25TH    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lunch  and  Dinner 


Open  from  11 :30  am  daily  •  7  days  a  week 
3881  24th  Street,  San  Francisco 


PIZZA  RESTAURANT. 


PASTA 
VEAL 
CHICKEN 
STEAK 
SEAFOOD 


The  freshest  coffee  in  San  Francisco 
Roasted  by  us  for  you! 


SPINELL 


Coffees,  Teas,  Chocolates 
3966  24th  Street  550-7416 
1257  Folsom 


Jazz  Trains  and  Entertains 
at  Twenty-Fourth  Street  Bar 


By  Jeff  Kalis* 

A  good  jazz  jam  is  like  an  enriched 
serum  in  which  things  can  combine  and 
develop  in  strange  and  wonderful  ways. 
And  one  of  the  longest-standing  local 
jam  laboratories  is  situated  at  the  1st 
Ining,  right  here  on  24th  Street. 

Each  Wednesday  you  can  see  a  variety 
of  instruments  entering  the  bar  in  differ- 
ently-shaped cases,  like  a  host  of 
amoebae.  The  nucleus  of  this  activity 
calls  itself  the  Goldberg  Band,  and  con- 
sists of  Richie  Goldberg  on  drums,  Don 
Weed  on  alto  saxophone,  and  Fred  Zabin 
on  string  bass 

Formally  constituted  as  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Music  Workshop,  this  trio  is 
now  looking  to  change  its  name  and  to 
seek  funding  for  what  it  calls  an  "ongo- 
ing performance  workshop"  for  students 
of  jazz  at  the  1st  Ining. 

Zabin,  a  soft-spoken,  bespectacled 
man  who  is  admittedly  "too  shy  to  be  a 
trumpet  player,"  is  the  Workshop's  cur- 
rent administrative  director.  He  origi- 
nally joined  it  in  1972,  about  six  months 
after  taking  up  the  bass  and  a  year  after 
the  Workshop  had  been  formed  as  the 
"cultural  arm"  of  the  nonprofit  Haight- 
Ashbury  Development  Corporation. 


Richie  Goldberg  is  the  Workshop's  senior 
partner.  Probably  the  world's  only  black 
Jewish  cowboy  jazz  drummer,  he  varies  the 
pitch  of  his  instrument  by  blowing  through 
a  tube  attached  to  it. 
PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON. 

Operating  at  that  time  out  of  a  base- 
ment on  Frederick  Street  near  Stanyan, 
the  Workshop  made  use  of  funding  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to 
host  jams  and  Saturday  gigs  at  such  well- 
remembered  night  spots  as  the  Omnibus 
and  Cat's  Cradle  on  Haight  Street.  Many 
of  the  participating  players  were  veterans 
of  the  North  Beach  scene  of  the  '50s  and 
'60s,  and  they  ran  the  musical  gamut 
from  progressive  to  funky,  centering  on 
mainstream  be-bop  in  the  tradition  of 
Bud  Powell,  Charlie  "Bird"  Parker,  John 
Coltrane  and  Miles  Davis. 

During  the  next  decade  the  Workshop 
passed  through  various  locations  and 
hands  and  finally  into  Zabin's  "because 
I  was  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  English,"  he  says.  Richie 
Goldberg,  a  veteran  drummer  who  had 


earned  his  laurels  with  the  likes  of  Miles, 
Oscar  Brown,  and  Coleman  Hawkins, 
allied  himself  with  the  Workshop. 

After  NEA  funds  were  cut  back  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  Zabin  and  his 
colleagues  decided  to  use  what  was  left 
to  hire  a  professional  grant  writer.  This 
wise  gamble  paid  off  early  last  year  in 
the  form  of  a  $3,000  grant  from  the  local- 
ly-based Zellerbach  Foundation.  The 
Workshop  then  went  looking  for  a  perfor- 
mance space  and  ended  up  at  its  current 
location,  then  called  Zorba's. 

The  "house  band"  at  Zorba's  was 
funded  partly  by  the  bar's  owner  and 
partly  by  the  Zellerbach  grant.  In  March 
of  this  year  the  bar  substantially  raised 
its  portion  and  scheduled  jazz  on  Wednes- 
days, apparently  convinced  that  the 
music  would  draw  business  into  what 
would  normally  be  a  mid-week  slump. 

Then  Zorba's  closed  down,  and  the 
Workshop  went  through  a  short  period 
of  homelessness.  Goldberg  and  Zabin 
were  delighted  last  August  when  Elisa 
Ining,  proprietor  of  the  new  bar  bearing 
her  name,  decided  to  continue  the  jazz 
Wednesdays. 

"It  can't  be  that  bad,  because  we're 
here."  observes  garrulous  Goldberg, 
who  wears  Western-style  clothes  and 
bills  himself  as  the  world's  only  black 
Jewish  cowboy  jazz  drummer.  "And  the 
new  people  who  bought  the  place  didn't 
know  anything  about  us,  but  they  be- 
lieved in  us.  Elisa  really  cares." 

"The  new  management  is  very  sym- 
pathetic to  us,"  agrees  Zabin.  "She  car- 
peted the  stage,  which  really  makes  a 
huge  difference  in  the  acoustics."  Ining 
is  also  taking  steps  to  advertise  the  jams 
through  the  mass  media,  though  com- 
plaints from  a  finnicky  neighbor  have 
made  her  consider  switching  the  music 
from  Wednesdays  to  Fridays.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  live  music  can  be  per- 
formed on  24th  Street — including 
amplification  and  time  limits — are  stipu- 
lated in  city  permits  and  monitored  by 
the  police,  and  Ining  has  insisted  on  keep- 
ing her  operation  within  legal  limits. 

Even  without  promotion,  the  jams 
have  been  attracting  heavy  participation 
from  jazz  heavies  such  as  trumpeter 
Johnny  Coles,  drummer  Eddie  Moore, 
bassist  Herbie  Lewis  and  saxophonist 
Sonny  Simmons.  The  "basic  band"  has 
been  expanded  to  a  quartet  with  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  piano  players,  including  Ed 
Kelly,  Donny  Schwekendiek,  Mark  Little, 
and  Joachim  Young.  And  waiting  in  the 
shadows  beside  the  stage  are  a  long  list 
of  the  younger,  more  inexperienced 
players  who  are  the  Workshop's  raison 
d'etre. 

"If  you're  serious  about  what  you  do 
and  you  wanna  do  it,  we'll  give  you  a 
chance,"  Goldberg  advises  the 
neophytes.  "But  if  you  come  here  jiving, 
we're  gonna  tell  you  that  you're  jiving." 

Don  Weed,  known  throughout  the  Bay 
Area  for  his  passionate,  lyrical  horn  solos 
on  sax,  lives  with  Zabin  on  19th  Street 
near  Guerrero  and  bears  the  uneasy  re- 
sponsibility, as  musical  director,  of  main- 
taining a  balance  between  quality  enter- 
tainment   and    opportunity    for  new 


At  the  nucleus  of  the  1st  Intng's  weekly  jazz  jam  are,  left  to  right:  Don  Weed  (sax),  Richie- 
Goldberg  (drums),  Fred  Zabin  (bass),  and  Joachim  Young  (piano).  The  event  functions  as  a 
performance  workshop  for  developing  musicians.  PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 


players.  "This  is  the  school."  states  the 
verbally  laconic  Weed,  and  Zabin  adds 
that  such  schooling  is  increasingly  hard 
to  find,  due  to  a  decline  in  funding  of 
the  arts  in  education.  Where  offered,  it 
can  be  very  expensive  to  study  jazz;  a 
semester  of  performance  and  theory  at 
Antioch  West  costs  about  $1,500. 

As  Weed  points  out,  professional 
players  also  "never  stop  learning  from 
each  other,"  but  are  finding  fewer  oppor- 
tunities. The  Bay  Area's  posher  clubs, 
such  as  Kimball's  in  the  Civic  Center 
and  Milestones  south  of  Market,  are 
more  likely  to  feature  big  names  from 
the  East  Coast  playing  "safe"  jazz  than 
local  musicians  or  progressive  music. 

Guitarist  Elwood  Madeo,  who  sits  in 
at  the  1st  Ining  every  few  weeks,  notes 
that  "jazz  is  competing  with  rock,  and 
the  rock  people  have  got  their  presenta- 
tion down."  He  thinks  more  attention 
paid  to  staging,  lighting,  and  atmosphere 
would  make  jazz  more  competitive.  "Jazz 
has  for  too  long  hung  back  in  the  closet 
of  negativity,  which  had  its  time  and  its 
purpose,"  says  Madeo,  "but  now  people 
want  to  hear  something  more  positive." 

The  crowds  which  by  10:30  or  so  fill 
the  tables  at  the  1st  Ining  seem  to  be 
positive  enough.  Although  they  often 
mix  conversation  with  their  cocktails, 
they're  attentive  enough  to  the  long, 
smoky  renditions  of  "Body  and  Soul"  or 
"Green  Dolphin  Street"  as  laid  down  by 
the  Goldberg  Band  and  guests.  They 
offer  their  applause  after  each  solo  and 


are  eager  to  rub  and  bend  elbows  with 
the  musicians  during  the  breaks  between 
sets.  "You're  beautiful  people," 
Goldberg  reminds  them  periodically. 

Last  month  the  Workshop  scored  an 
additional  $1,500  from  Zellerbach, 
which  will  go  partly  towards  a  stipend 
for  Weed  who,  like  Zabin.  is  trying  to 
free  himself  from  the  need  for  a  non- 
musical  second  job.  Zabin  is  actively 
seeking  funding  from  other  sources  that 
might  pay  for  a  P. A.  system  usable  by 
singers  and  for  better  contact  with  the 
crowd,  and  for  the  production  of  a  record- 
ing which  Goldberg  envisions  as  Jazz 
Live  on  24th  Street. 

But  an  even  higher  priority  is  setting 
up  a  classroom  space  (possibly  in  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry,  says  Zabin)  to  com- 
plement the  performance  experience. 
Both  are  essential,  says  Zabin,  to  proper 
evolution  of  the  jazz  organism.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  Goldberg  recounts  his 
first  gigs  with  Zabin  in  the  '70s. 

"Everybody  said  I  was  crazy,"  laughs 
Goldberg.  "'Why  do  you  wanna  deal 
with  that  white  boy  playing  bass?'  and 
blah-blah-blah.  I  said,  'Hey  man.  he's 
just  like  /  was  when  1  started.'  I  wanted 
to  learn  and  grow.  And  so  I  have  seen 
Fred  (Zabin )  grow.  I've  seen  Don  [WeedJ 
grow,  and  I've  seen  many  musicians  that 
came  through  us  that  have  grown  and 
have  gone  on  to  express  themselves." 
He  pauses  to  look  around  at  the  beautiful 
people.  "But  it  all  started  right  here  in 
the  neighborhood,  on  24th  Street."  □ 


Shin  Care 
lor  the  SO's 

•  Deep  Pore  Cleansing  Facials 

•  Problem  Skin  Therapy 

•  Body  Waxing 

•  Make  Ups  with  Lessons 

•  Lash,  Brow  Tints  and 
Eyebrow  Arching 

•  Ear  Piercing 

Gift  Certificates  Available 
By  Appointment  Only 

285-4868 

Esthetician,  Patricia  Gerrie 


CREOLE  •  SEAFOOD  •  BRAZILIAN 


821-4600 


3392  24th  St. 
(off  Valencia) 
SF,CA  94110 


The  Perfect  Alternative 
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Your  Noe  Valley  Realtors 


ZEPHYR 


WITH  35  AGENTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
3841  24th  Street  695-7707 


Computer-based 
Design  and  Production 
Services 

Ads.  Flyers,  Brochures 

Newsletters 
Books 

Self-service  Copier: 
Enlargements 
and  Reductions 
(64-154%) 


TechArt 

3915  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA 
415-550-1110 


canons 


3161  MISSION  ST  SF 
282-2928 


NEW  HOURS: 
Open  until  1 1 :30  Fri  &  Sat 


M  Th 

7om  9 

00pm 

F-Sa 

8am 

11 

30pm 

Sun. 

8am  9 

00pm 

Vanilla  & 
Chocolate 
Raspberry 
Swirl 

Hand-Packed 
Flavors 

Vanilla  Raspberry 

Swirl 
Amaretto 
Blueberry 
Coffee  Bean 
Ginger 
Mango 
Rum  Raisin 
Strawberry 
IMtra  Chocolate 
Vanilla 

Lemon  Sherbet 
Orange  Sherbet 
Strawberry  Sherbet 
Vanilla  Fudge 
Chocolate  Peanut 

Butter  Swirl 
Banana  Walnut 
Almond  Butter  Whirl 


Chocolate  Raspberry 

Swirl 
Butter  Almond 
Chocolate  Chip 
Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Cookie  Milk 

Chocolate 
Cookie  Vanilla 
Dutch  Almond 

Chocolate 
Dutch  Almond 

Vanilla 
Lychee  Nut 
Mint  Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Mocha  Walnut 
White  Pistachio 


Qouhteffeinbow 


519  Powell 

(at  Sutter) 
3933  24th 
(near  Noe) 
2133  Chestnut 
(near  Steiner) 
1724  Halght 
(near  Cole) 


1633  Polk 

(near  Clay) 
316  Columbus 
(near  Broadway) 
407  Castro 
(near  Market) 
4068  Piedmont 
(in  Oakland) 


GOURMET  ICE  CREAMS 


For  the 

Straight  Story 
on  Display  Ads  in 
The  Noe  Valley  Voice 
Call  Steve 
239-1114 


DELIVERY  &  PICKUP 


647-1664 


Enjoy  Italian  Dinners  In  Our  Dining  Room 
Veal  •  Chicken  •  Steaks  •  Seafood 
Beer*  Wine 

3898  24th  Street  (at  Sanchez)        San  Francisco 


VIDEO  UNO 


Rent  one  and  get  a  second  movie  free! 
Offer  good  on  /\o9x(G& 
Wednesdays 


3903  24th  St 

Monday  &  Tuesday 
2  movies  for  $4.00 
Wednesday  Special 
Rent  one,  get  one  free 

Rent  any  movie 
for  $1.88  with 


647-0310/1 

Collect  a  coupon 
worth  500  with  each 
$2.75  movie  rental. 
Collect  five  and  get 
One  Free  Movie  Rental! 
(We'll  cover  the  quarter.) 


special  card. 

Open  Mon.  -  Sat  11  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon-8  p.m. 
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Attorney /Advocate  for  the 
Rights  of  the  Disadvantaged 


By  Anne  Scmans 

Within  the  space  of  one  week  in  Oc- 
tober. Tom  Rodgers  was  dunked  12  times 
in  the  Lions  Club's  "Dunk-a-Hunk"  tank 
at  the  Castro  Street  Fair  and  "slimed" 
with  shaving  cream  in  the  pie-throwing 
contest  at  a  No  on  LaRouche  fundraiser 
at  the  San  Francisco  Eagle  bar.  But  Rod- 
gers says  he  doesn't  mind  getting  cold- 
water  rinsed  and  pelted — as  long  as  it's 
for  a  good  cause. 

Rodgers,  a  36-year-old  attorney  who 
lives  and  works  on  Noe  Street,  describes 
himself  as  an  "old  warhorse,"  but  he's 
more  like  a  racehorse  when  it  comes  to 
community  activism,  donating  his  time 
and  services  wherever  they  can  be  best 
put  to  use. 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  goes  to  his 
work  with  the  AIDS  Panel  of  Bay  Area 
Lawyers  for  Individual  Freedom 
(BALIF).  an  organization  of  about  400 
lesbian  and  gay  lawyers  who  offer  legal 
assistance  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  AIDS  Panel  grew  out  of  BALIF's 
efforts  to  assist  AIDS  sufferers  who 
needed  immediate,  accessible  legal  aid, 
says  Rodgers.  Much  of  his  work  involves 
drafting  wills,  or  "durable  powers  of  at- 
torney" documents,  often  necessary 
when  an  individual  is  too  ill  to  act  in 
his/her  own  behalf. 

Rodgers  says  the  types  of  legal  assis- 
tance the  AIDS  Panel  provides  range 
from  these  simple  services  to  insurance 
negotiations,  employer-employee  media- 
tion, and  representation  in  landlord- 
tenant  disputes. 

"We  even  became  involved  in  the  situ- 
ation where  the  gentleman  with  AIDS 
was  trying  to  fly  across  country.  Occa- 
sionally it  takes  an  attorney  to  get  some- 
one on  the  phone  and  say.  'Look,  you 
better  get  him  on  that  plane,  or  you're 
going  to  be  slapped  with  a  lawsuit."' 

Rodgers  also  works  pro  bono  for  the 
Alzheimer's  Legal  Clinic,  which  was  a 
product  of  the  Community  Law  Week 
held  at  Langley  Porter  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute last  May.  For  Rodgers,  "The  theory 
was  that  people  with  Alzheimer's  disease 
have  some  of  the  same  basic  legal  prob- 
lems because  they  are,  like  AIDS  people, 
afflicted  with  a  terminal  disease." 

Also  like  AIDS.  Alzheimer's  can  take 
a  severe  financial  toll  on  its  victims. 
Since  those  afflicted  with  Alzheimer's, 
a  degenerative  brain  disease,  suffer  a 
gradual  loss  of  motor  function,  they  often 
require  years  of  round-the-clock  nursing 


care,  a  situation  that  strains  the  patient's 
and  his  or  her  family's  resources  to  the 
limit  If  the  person  with  Alzheimer's  is 
married.  Rodgers  employs  a  legal 
mechanism  allowing  the  spouses  to  di- 
vide their  assets,  thereby  enabling  one 
to  qualify  for  Medi-Cal.  while  protecting 
the  other  from  being  left  penniless. 

Rodgers'  services  to  seniors  are  not 
limited  to  those  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. He  recently  aided  an  elderly  neigh- 
bor who  was  having  trouble  claiming  his 
security  deposit  from  his  landlady.  He 
also  volunteers  at  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association's  Legal  Advice  and  Referral 
Clinic  (LARC),  held  the  second  Saturday 
of  the  month  at  the  main  branch  of  the 
public  library.  This  clinic  is  "for  people 
who  are  poor,  which  includes  a  lot  of 
older  people." 

His  sensitivity  to  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  elderly  is  due  in  part  to  Rodgers' 
acquaintance  with  Maggie  Kuhn.  the 
founder  of  the  Gray  Panthers.  While  at- 
tending Rutgers  Camden  Law  School  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  early  '70s,  Rodgers 
was  among  a  group  of  students  who 
helped  Kuhn  with  legal  research  at  the 
school.  "She  educated  me  to  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,  who  are  quite  often  forgot- 
ten and  ignored  by  our  society,"  he  said. 

Rodgers  said  his  strongest  commit- 
ment to  helping  those  afflicted  with 
AIDS  and  Alzheimer's  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  deaths  of  two  people  close  to  him, 
his  best  friend  and  his  grandmother.  "He 
died  of  AIDS,  and  two  months  later  she 
died  of  Alzheimer's.  These  two  deaths 
coming  so  closely  together  made  me 
realize  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  people 
who  need  help." 

He  acknowledges,  however,  that  "Al- 
zheimer's disease  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
startling  as  AIDS  because  it  involves 
older  people.  It  is  terribly  unsettling  to 
see  someone  in  their  twenties  or  thirties 
who  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  they 
are  a  third  of  their  body  weight,  are  cov- 
ered with  lesions,  and  are  so  weak  that 
they  can't  even  rise  from  bed.  I  think  any- 
one who  has  experienced  this  kind  of  sor- 
row can't  help  but  do  something  to  help." 

Like  many  people,  Rodgers  is  fearful 
of  the  threat  posed  by  Proposition  64, 
the  LaRouche-AIDS  initiative  on  the 
Nov.  4  ballot.  "I  think  Prop.  64  is  very 
dangerous.  It  could  drive  underground  a 
lot  of  people  who  otherwise  might  come 
forth  and  participate  in  research.  It  would 
also  be  a  terrible  drain  of  money.  It's 
been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  over 
$1  billion  to  round  up,  lest,  and  quarantine 
all  those  who  test  positive  to  HTLV-I1I  " 


As  a  practicing  lawyer  with  an  office  on  Noe  Street.  Tom  Rodgers  puts  his  skills  to  the  service 
of  sufferers  of  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's  disease,  donating  "a  good  30  to  40  percent"  of  his  lime 
to  volunteer  work.  PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 


When  Rodgers  is  not  busy  providing 
legal  aid,  he  helps  raise  money  for  vari- 
ous causes.  One  of  his  favorite  organiza- 
tions is  the  AIDS  Emergency  Fund,  an 
all-volunteer  group  that  makes  grants  of 
up  to  $7,000  to  people  with  AIDS.  He 
described  one  of  their  last  donations: 
"My  barber  just  died  of  AIDS.  He  was 
a  poor  little  Pennsylvania  country  boy 
and  his  parents  were  even  poorer.  Part 
of  his  grant  went  to  buy  his  mother's 
airplane  ticket  to  take  him  home  to  die." 

Rodgers  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Castro  Lions,  the  only 
openly  gay  chapter  of  the  Lions  Club  in 
the  country.  The  group  recently  raised 
$10,000  for  the  "Coming  Home"  hos- 
pice, to  be  housed  in  the  old  convent  at 


Most  Holy  Redeemer  Church  The  Lions 
also  annually  host  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  and  contribute  finan- 
cially to  the  Larkin  Youth  Center,  an  or- 
ganization that  provides  homeless  youth 
with  places  to  sleep  and  helps  get  them 
back  in  school  and  off  drugs,  alcohol, 
or  prostitution. 

Whatever  he's  doing,  it  is  obvious  that 
Rodgers'  attitude,  shaped  by  12  years  of 
legal  practice  and  community  service,  is 
what  sustains  him.  "What  I'm  about  is 
not  being  just  a  lawyer,  but  a  whole  per- 
son. There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that, 
and  a  lot  of  ways  that  they  can  help. 
What  I  try  to  do  is  contribute  in  the  vari- 
ous ways  that  I  can,  and  get  other  people 
to  do  the  same."  □ 


COLORCRAN 


♦     St.  Clair's  ❖ 
Liquor  Store 

3900  24th  St.  (corner  of  Sanchez) 

We  Stock  Over  300  Different 
California  and  Imported  Wines 

. . .  from  excellent 
table  wines  to 
outstanding  varietals. 

Complement  your  favorite 
food  with  that  special  wine! 

♦>     Come  by  and  compare 
our  wine  selection. 
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PAINTING 


fi"  Hit  lookof 

MARBLE  ♦  COPPER  ♦  SUEDE  ♦  STONE 
^=^J=1.   415/282-5297  T^rr^jzT 


Its  a  Wonderful  Day 

in  the  Neighborhood. 

Home  Improvement 
Specialists 


KATE  ELVIN 


Co  M  ARTHUR 


PAINTING  interior  and  exterior 

REPAIRS  walls  windows,  doors 

ETC  remodels,  fences,  decks,  gardening 


(415)  285-4944 


DEPENDABLE  CONSCIENTIOUS  REFERENCES 


Dr.  Lana  S.  Sandahl 

Chiropractor 


3882  24th  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94114 

Telephone:  415  648  4100 


We  feature 
a  full  line 
of  organic 
produce 


Order 
Thanksgiving 
Turkeys 
early 


3939  24th  St.  San  Francisco    282-9500  9-8  pm  7  days 


200Caledonu 
Sausahlo 
332-9640 
9-7  daily 
ll-6Sundav 


214(1  Polk  St 
San  Francisco 
673-7420 
9-9  pm 
7  days 


1240  Suiter 
San  Franoscr 
474-8488 
9-9  pm 
7  days 


1023  Stanyan 
San  Francisco 
564-2800 
9-8  pm 
7  days 


770  Francisco 
San  Rafael 
459-8966 

10-  7  daily 

11 -  7  Sunday 


Voted  #1  Bagel  in  Bay  Area  by  San  Francisco  Magazine  and  KYA  FM 

9M+ 


'only  the  best' 


Fancy  Bakery,  Bagel  Factory, 
Restaurant  and  Deli 
Custom  catering  is  our  specialty 

Fresh  Breads  Baked  Daily! 

3872A  24th  St.  647-3334 

24  W.  Portal  Ave.  759-0609 

1206  Masonic  at  Haight  626-9111 

Now  at  3218  Fillmore  922-1955 


ABBY  ABINANTI 

Attorney  at  Law 

A  sole  practitioner  emphasizing  powers  of  attorney;  wills;  agreements  to 
purchase  real  property;  agreements  to  purchase  and  manage  businesses; 
contracts;  small  business  advice;  adoptions;  relationship  agreements. 
Over  ten  years  experience  in  Indian  Law.  Civil  litigation  expertise 
in  all  above  areas  plus  employment  discrimination  and  labor  experience. 

3163  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941  10  (415)  285-8010 
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hRGOMUT  RgMTVand  IHVICTMeNTS 


PROFESSIONAL  help  in 
selling,  buying  or  trading. 


FREE  PROPERTY  EVALUATION 

GIVE  US  A  CALL!  821  -61 1 0 
1304  CASTRO  STREET  -  CORNER  24th 


fit  AilO"* 


"Try  your  hand" 
NEW  YARNS  &  CLASSES 


Weaving    Spinning    Basketry  Knitting 


3435  ARMY  ST. 
corner  Valencia 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94110 
(415)  821-2568 

Free  Parking 


ALSO:  looms  •  wheels  ■  equipment 
knitting  supplies  •  bulk  discounts 
handknit  &  handwoven  goods 


STREETLIGHT 


R  E 


TOP  PRICES  PAID 
LARGE  COLLECTIONS  WANTED 
WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 

F"39?9  24rH  sr 
W  5.FCA94II4 
1  1415)  282  3550 
^OPENIOAMOAIIY 

2350  MARKET  ST 

S  f  CA  941 14 
1415)  282-8000 
OPEN  HAM  DAIIV 

535  SO  BASCOM^ 
SAN  JOSE  CA  951  28l 
140812921404  J 
OPEN  11AM  DAILY  J 

Invest  in  Exciting,  Growing  Companies  that  Contribute 
to  a  Healthy,  Peaceful  and  Productive  World. 

CALVERT  SOCIAL  INVESTMENT  FUND 

Alec  Paul  Thompson 
764-1939 
Thomas  F.  White  &  Co.  Inc. 
Investment  Securities 
1  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Member:  Pacific  Stock  Exchange,  NASD,  SIPC,  MSRB 


NoTime?  No  Money? 

TH€  CLOTH€S  CONN6CTION 

San  Francisco 
Designer  clothing  at  a  fraction  of  the  original  price 
Choose  from:     Esprit    Ellis  Picone  And 

Klein    Claiborne    Kamali  More 

Priced  from  $4-$40  All  nearly  NEW.  All  current  designs 
Phone  for  your  appointment:  282-71 81  Bring  the  office! 


Seafood,  Pasta  and 
Mediterranean  Specialties 

4000  24th  Street       San  Francisco  824-8000 


Reasonably  priced 
children's  clothing, 
bedding,  accessories, 
gifts  and  toys 


4066  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 
Near  Castro 


M-F:  10-6 
Sat:  10-5:30 
648-3954 


WHICH  DEPENDS  ON 
THE  SUPPORT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 

we  offer  congenial  atmosphere 
^ood  prices 
£oocl  selection  of  foorl 
in  bulk 

whole  6rcur\  foods,  flours 
nuts,  oil s  ,  produce 
tarde  variety  of  cheeses 
cofy  ees,  teas,  herbs,  splc  es 
and  staple  household  items 

WE  ACCEPT  FOOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  IO% 
DISCOUNT   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 
WE  ENCOURAGE  RECVCLlMGi  BV  ASKING  VOL) 
TO  BRING   YOUR  OUN  COMTAINER  AND  BAGS. 
OPEN  :  MON  TO  SAT.  lO-»7     SUN  I©— -3 
EASV  PARKING,.     COME  SEE  US.^> 


Sea  'Breeze 
Cleaners 


824-5474 


Come  visit  us 
1420  Castro  St. 
between  Jersey  &  25th 


Professional  cleaners 
3-HOUR  SERVICE 
We  operate  our  own  plant 


Try  our  coin-op  laundry, 
featuring  brand  new 
Speed  Queen  washers  &  dryers 


Coin-op 
Laundry 

Open  Daily 

8:00-9:30 


Cleaners 

Mon-Fri 
7:30-6.00 
ISat  8:30-6:00 


•FLOWERS-PLANTS- 
GIFTS-NOTECARDS- 
LOCAL  DELIVERY- 
WORLDWIDE  WIRE 
SERVICE-PLANT  LEASING 
&  SERVICE-WEDDINGS- 
PARTIES-CONGRATULATIONS- 
SYMPATHY-FRESH,  DRY  & 
SILK  ARRANGEMENTS- 
SUPPLIES-SILHOUETTES 
CUT-CORSAGES-FRUIT  BASKETS- 
DISH  GARDENS-TERRARIUMS- 
SUPPLIES-SERVING  ALL 
HOSPITALS-ALL  FUNERAL 
HOMES-WALL  DECOR-VASES- 
WREATHS-BASKETS- 

Glen  Park  Flower  Shop 

2838  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  584-4536 

Charge  by  phone  to 
major  credit  cards. 


M 


ORE  MOUTH 

to  feed 


Patrick  August  Duggan 

On  June  25,  1986,  Castro  Street  resi- 
dents James  and  Linda  Duggan  cele- 
brated their  ninth  wedding  anniversary. 
On  June  26.  1986,  they  celebrated  the 
birth  of  their  third  child.  Patrick  August 
Duggan.  who  weighed  in  at  9  pounds, 
1 1  ounces  (and  who  outgrew  his  newborn 
layette  before  he  was  even  born). 

"The  best  part  of  the  birth,"  says 
Mom.  "was  that  it  was  a  natural  deliv- 
ery— quite  an  accomplishment  after  hav- 
ing a  C-section  the  last  time!"  A  strong 
proponent  of  VBAC  (Vaginal  Birth  After 
Caesarian).  Linda  encourages  women 
"not  to  go  C-section,"  and  to  call  her  if 
they  have  any  questions,  because  "I'll 
be  happy  to  go  over  the  play-by-play!" 

Although  James,  34,  and  Linda,  33, 
are  seasoned  veterans  of  the  "family 
scene"  (along  with  7-year-old  Summer 
and  3-year-old  Jamie),  both  parents 
claim  that  more  is  merrier.  James,  a  con- 
struction worker,  loves  his  new  offspring's 
big  smiles  and  baby  laughs,  which  make 
getting  up  for  work  a  lot  easier,  he  says. 
And  Linda,  an  ex-model  and  dancer  turned 
homemaker,  adds,  "I  think  it's  fun.  1 
didn't  like  the  repetitiousness  of  going 
to  work.  Now  I  don't  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  every  day,  and  I  wouldn't  trade  it 
for  anything  else." 

Patrick,  alias  "Joy-Boy,"  just  doesn't 
fuss,  boasts  Mom.  "He's  more  calm  and 
stable,  like  his  dad,  and  unlike  me — I'm 
more  volatile,  a  mischief-maker" 


As  for  pastime  preferences,  Patrick 
currently  enjoys  staring  at  his  hands. 
Says  Mom.  "He  looks  at  his  nails  like 
he  just  got  a  great  manicure . . .  and  even 
Summer  said  to  me  the  other  day.  'You 
know.  Patrick  must  be  having  a  test  to- 
morrow, because  he  sure  is  studying  his 
fingers!'"  □ 

MORE  MOUTHS  TO  FEED  wants 
to  show  off  your  newest  family  member. 
If  you  have  a  new  baby  in  residence, 
please  send  your  announcement  to  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice,  More  Mouths.  1021 
Sanchez  St..  S.F.  94114.  Also  include 
your  phone  number,  so  we  can  contact 
you  to  arrange  for  the  family  portrait. 


Canadian  Musician  Makes 
Strangely-Shaped  Sounds 


By  Gaylc  Passaretti 

He  plays  banjo,  mandolin,  fiddle, 
guitar,  autoharp,  dulcimer,  musical  saw, 
jew's-harp,  washtub  bass,  nose  flute  and 
spoons.  As  if  that's  not  enough,  he  also 
creates  instruments:  a  fiddle  from  a  corn- 
stalk, a  banjo  from  a  bleach  bottle,  and 
a  horn  called  the  Sewerphone,  made  from 
a  plastic  drainpipe  with  a  washing 
machine  agitator  on  the  end. 

"Actually  [the  Sewerphone]  sounds  ter- 
rible," admits  Canadian  children's  TV 
star  and  folksinger  Eric  Nagler.  "But  that 
doesn't  matter.  The  reason  I  bring  home- 
made instruments  that  remind  you  of  your 
kitchen — things  that  you  can  grab  and 
make  yourself — is  to  allow  people  a 
sense  of  availability  of  music  to  their 
own  lives  and  their  own  actions." 

On  Nov.  16  Nagler  makes  his  San  Fran- 
cisco debut  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
as  part  of  the  church's  eight-month  KID- 
SHOWS  series. 

A  regular  on  the  popular  Canadian  TV 
children's  series  The  Elephant  Show, 
Nagler  has  also  appeared  on  Sesame 
Street  and  Mr.  Dress-Up,  another  Cana- 
dian children's  show.  He  has  an  award- 
winning  album.  Fiddle  Up  a  Tune. 

Nagler  asks  his  audience,  young  and 
old,  to  bring  their  own  homemade  instru- 
ments to  his  concerts.  They  don't  have 
to  be  fancy,  he  says — a  comb  and  wax 
paper  kazoo,  a  soda  can  with  small  stones, 
or  even  car  and  house  keys  will  do. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  good  to  be  a 
musician,"  he  says.  "I  like  to  help  people 
become  aware  of  the  music  and  rhythm 
that's  within  their  bodies." 

Late  this  summer  Nagler  completed 
shooting  his  third  Elephant  Show  season. 
Despite  his  television  success,  live  per- 
formance remains  his  first  love.  As  a 
teenager,  Nagler  strummed  banjo  in  New 
York's  Washington  Square  Park.  During 
the  Vietnam  War,  he  fled  to  Canada, 
where  he  founded  the  Toronto  Folklore 
Centre,  one  of  Canada's  first  folk  music 


centers.  Through  May  1987  he  will  share 
his  unusual  music  in  a  tour  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Ironically,  Nagler  dislikes  the  medium 
that  made  him  famous  in  Canada.  He 
says  watching  television  often  pacifies 
people,  so  much  so  that  they  believe  they 
are  sharing  common  experiences  when 
they  actually  aren't. 

"Before  television,  we  had  to  make 
music  for  ourselves,"  he  says.  "The  truth 
is,  I  hate  TV.  Not  the  content,  but  the 
form  of  the  medium  and  what  it  does  to 
us.  As  a  culture  we're  really  not  old 
enough  to  handle  it." 

During  a  tour  in  northern  Canada. 
Nagler  noticed  that  on  Native  American 
reservations  where  there  weren't  any  tele- 
visions people  gathered,  talked  and 
square-danced  in  the  evenings.  But  on 
reservations  with  television  people  sat 
and  watched  the  box  each  evening,  re- 
gardless of  the  show. 

"They  had  the  same  experience,  so 
they  thought  they  had  done  something 
together,"  says  Nagler.  "But  they  really 
hadn't.  They  had  disconnected  from  each 
other.  And  because  they  had  watched  to- 
gether, they  had  a  false  sense  of  having 
a  community. 

"So  I  guess  what  I 'd  like  to  do  is  reawak- 
en those  parts  of  [our]  bodies  that  want 
to  communicate  musically,  that  want  to 
move  and  do  rhythm  together — and  for 
us  to  have  a  musical  experience  that  we 
really  do" 

Eric  Nagler  performs  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
16,  at  2:30  and  3:30  p.m.,  at  the  Minis- 
try, located  on  Sanchez  near  23rd.  Tickets 
are  $3.50  and  are  available  at  the  door, 
by  calling  282-23 17,  or  by  sending  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  KID- 
SHOWS,  c/o  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco,  CA 
94114.  Coming  events  in  the  KID- 
SHOWS  series  include  a  performance  of 
the  "Nutcracker  Suite"  by  the  Berkeley 
Ballet  Dec.  14  and  a  production  by  the 
Japanese  Theatre  of  Yugen  Jan .  11.  □ 
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Jazzeir 

"Having  tried  all  the  others- 
spas,  aerobics,  etc  —I  can 
truthfully  say Jazzercise  has 
the  right  idea  It  \  a  fantastic 
approach  to  physical  fitness 
with  posit  ire  psychological 
I  rffti  Is  It 's  one  of  the  best  things 
I  'ye  ever  done  for  myself  " 

Edison  Elementary 
22nd  &  Dolores 

FirsJ  Class  Free  with  this  Ad 
Tu./Thur. 

5:30  &  6:45          <L«  572-0746 


Ad 


overusing 

239-1114 


ARE  YOU  PSYCHIC  ? 
OF  COURSE  ! ! 

CLASSES 
• 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
• 

CLAIRVOYANT 
READINGS 
• 

HEALING  CLINIC 


CHURCH  Or  NATURAL  GRACE 


3  8  7-  8  5  75 
430   4TH  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CA 
94!  I  8 


Are  You  Paying 
Too  Much  for  Your 
Insurance? 


Call  us  for  a  free 
comparison  on  your 
auto,  home  or  busi- 
ness insurance.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  reduce 
your  insurance  costs. 


Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 
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The  Top  of 
24th  Street 


Food 
to  Go 


Open  for 
Lunch  Mon-Fri 

12:00-2:30 


MEXICAN  RESTAURANT 


4166  24th  Street  open  Daily  for  Dinner 

between  Castro  &  Diamond  5:30-10:30 


550-0808 


Taste  of  Honey 

Order  Your  Holiday 
Pies  Early! 

♦  Pumpkin  ♦  Sweet  Poialo  ♦  Pecan 
♦  Mince  ♦  Apple  Cranberry 
and  many  more 
♦  Available  wheal  free, 
eggless  and  dairyiess 
Made  with  the  finest  natural  ingredients, 
we  use  no  sugar  or  white  Hour 


Weekdays 
Weekends 


7:30AM-10PM 
9  AM- 10  PM 


751  Diamond  at  24thSt 

San  Francisco  •  285-7979 


Noe  Valley's  Most  Popular 
Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 


La  ffoca 


Featuring 
Paella  A  La  Valenciana 

Mariscada 
Seafood  Platter  La  Roca 
Sea  Bass,  Salmon  &  Abalone  Dinners 
Delicious  Clam  Chowder 
Succulent  Oysters  in  the  Shell 
Prawn  Salads 
Mussels  La  Roca 
and  other  delicacies 

Dinner  Tuesday-Sunday  from  5  pm 
Closed  Monday 

4288  24th  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 

(at  Douglass)  Phone:  282-7780 


\  ThgflnjmdCompqrr 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
Supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking  VISA  MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


"Fresh  ingredients  and  a 
generous  spirit. .  the  bread 
alone  is  worth  the  meal." 
—Patricia  Unterman, 
S  F  Chronicle 


Open 
Seven  Nights 
a  Week 


DIAMOND  ST.  RESTAURANT 


Sun-Thurs  5:30-10  •  Fri-Sat  5:30-10:30 

285-6988    737  DIAMOND  STREET  AT24TH 


Serving  the  Only  Thai  Cuisine  in  Noe  Valley 

yun/'&  £%ai (Restaurant 


in 


Open  5-10  p.m.  Daily 


821-4776 
4301 24th  (at  Douglass) 


WE  TAKE  MORE  TIME 
AND  CUT  YOUR  HAIR 
....JUST  RIGHT! 


SHEAR  DELIGHT 

4155-A  24th  St.  265-4243       Between  Castro  A  Diamond 
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and  how  for  the 

RUMORS 

behind  the  news 


By  Mazook 

NOE  NOSE:  The  Nbe  Valle>  Bureau  ol 
Investigation  (NVBh  reports  some  note- 
worth)  noises  From  Noes  in  the  know 

Sad  to  say.  hut  another  neighborhood 
institution,  Surl  Super  Market  Reno  s 
Meats,  which  opened  at  4045  24th  St. 
in  1964,  is  now  history.  Owner  Reno 
Tognetti  is  retiring.  Store  manager  Paul 
Tognetti  (Renos  son)  eites  rising  costs 
as  the  major  problem.  "I'm  taking  my 
lirst  vacation  in  17  years.''  says  Paul 

Also  say  goodby  to  store  clerk  Joe 
[vanetch.  "I'm  retiring  after  60  years  in 
the  grocery  business."  says  Joe  ( 15  years 
at  Surf),  "and  I'll  really  miss  all  the  won- 
derful people  whoeame  into  the  store." 

Surf  clerk  Steve  Stergar  says  he's 
going  to  stay  in  the  grocery  store  busi- 
ness, "but  it's  going  to  be  hard  working 
for  a  chain  again.  An  independent  small 
store  like  Surf  let  me  be  congenial  with 
the  customers  who  I  knew  by  name  in  a 
very  pleasant  environment."  Cashier 
Joell  Azzaro  moved  to  Petaluma  and  is 
"taking  a  break." 

The  rumor  is  that  the  Surf  spot  is  being 
considered  by  the  Walgreen's  and  Thrifty 
drugstore  chains. 

Rumors  are  also  rampant  that  the  space 
next  to  Surf  now  occupied  by  Stagecoach 
II,  the  perpetually  "going  out  of  busi- 
ness" western  apparel  shop,  could  be- 
come a  7-11  store.  The  NVBI  reports 


Son  Tom  and  father  Johnny  McCarthy  are  shown  here  50  years  ago  at  the  site  of  what  is  now  Dan's  Shell  on  24  th  Street  In  those  halcyon 
days,  gas  cost  16  cents  a  gallon,  but  you  could  hop  the  #  /  /  trolley  which  ran  along  the  street  in  front. 


street)  is  a  fish  and  gourmet  seafood 
shop.  (Does  anybody  remember  when 
that  space  was  Nick's  Barber  Shop?) 

Joining  several  other  manicure  salons 
in  Noe  Valley  is  the  fluorescent-pink  Fa- 
mous Nails.  It  recently  celebrated  a  grand 
opening  above  the  Red  Iris  (corner  of  24th 
and  Noe).  Co-owner  Fong  Ng.  a  mani- 
curist at  the  Perfect  10  on  Church  near 
24th.  joined  up  with  partner  Holly  Phan 
from  Union  Street.  Says  Phan.  "I  came 
over  here  because  there's  a  lot  of  young 
people — very  crowded — good  business ." 


RENO 


MEATS 


HMtN  iTWNS 

■  n  Vancisco 
■jets 

>n  i  World 

■  I.' >!,>,<>/ IS 


Hank  Midler  (left)  and  John  Morales  presided  last  month  at  the  >  losing  of  Reno's  Meats, 
housed  inside  Surf  Super  Market,  whit  h  itself  shut  down  a  few  weeks  later. 
PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 


that  Southland  Corporation  people,  who 
own  the  late-night  chain,  have  been  in 
the  store,  measuring  lengths,  widths  and 
demographies 

Passing  the  Darwinian  test  is  Orpheus 
Leather  Goods,  which  is  moving  from 
its  garage  space  next  to  St.  Clair  Liquors 
to  the  long-vacant  and  much  more  spa- 
cious "Beautiful  Supply"  storefront  at  the 
corner  of  24th  and  Vicksburg. 

Trying  to  fill  the  spot  on  Castro  near 
24th  recently  vacated  by  Reyna  and  Ellen 
Into  realtors  (who  moved  across  the 


564-6360 


Faji 

Japanese  Dining 


Dinner 

Tues  -  Sun  5:00  -  9:00 
Fri  &  Sat  5:00  -  9:45 
Sushi  Bar 
301  West  Portal  Avenue 

CLOSE  TO  NOE  VALLEY 


Jack  Pekarek  is  pleased  to  announce 
he  "finally"  bought  Noe  Valley  Sports 
(on  24th  near  Noe)  from  Ann  and  Alger 
Boyer  a  few  months  back,  and  scheduled 
his  "grand  re-opening"  for  Nov.  I. 
There's  no  water,  but  "there  are  a  lot  of 
swimmers  in  Noe  Valley."  says  Jack,  so 
his  store  will  continue  to  cater  to  our 
aquatic  needs. 

s  s  s 

SIGNS  OL  THE  TIMES:  Videowisc.  it 
looks  like  Academy  Award-winner  Out 
of  Africa  is  hot  at  Noe  Valley's  lour  \  ideo 
stores  Audiowise.  Streetlight  and 
Aquarius  record  stores  report  that  Paul 
Simon's  Gracclatul  is  still  going  strong. 
Streetlight  manager  Jell  Moss  says 
Steely  Dan  and  Van  Morrison  top  the 
compact  disc  charts  "because  of  their 


high  recording  quality." 

Bookwise.  Cover  to  Cover's  book  of 
the  month  is  Kurt  Vonnegut's  latest. 
Galapagos.  The  Philosophers  Stone  re- 
ports there's  a  great  interest  in  books  on 
runes.  (Runic  stone  patterns  have  been 
used  as  oracles  for  over  2.000  years,  and 
more  recently  were  employed  for  divina- 
tion by  the  Vikings  in  the  ninth  century.) 

The  top-selling  comic  book.'  Kate 
Rosenberger  at  Phoenix  Books:  "I  hate 
to  say  it,  but  it's  G.I.  Joe 

S  S  S 

ANSWER  TIME  for  last  month's  Noe 

Quiz. 

I  Dan's  Gas  Station  was  called  Johnny 
McCarthy's  Shell  when  it  first  opened  in 
1930,  according  to  John  McCarthy 
(Johnny's  son),  who  is  a  retired  San  Fran- 
eiseo  policeman  now  living  in  Diamond 
Heights  Johnny  s  lather  John  McCarthy 
(the  lirst)  originally  ran  a  garage  where 
Big  Bell  is  now  (opened  in  1912) 

Says  John  (the  youngest).  "Dad  was 
quite  a  prizefighter  | bare-knuckled |  and 
lought  lightweight  champion  Benny 
Leonard  in  Civic  Auditorium  in  1917. 
When  he  opened  the  station,  we  lived  in 
the  flat  above  what  is  now  Haystack 
Pizza."  Johnny  died  in  1956.  The  original 
buildings  were  torn  down  for  more  'mod- 
em" facilities  in  1957  when  Dan  Doran 
took  over  the  station  The  property  is  still 
owned  by  the  McCarthy  family. 

2.  Mike  the  Barber's  first  shop  was 
located  on  the  corner  of  Diamond  and 
24th  where  the  San  Francisco  Mystery 
Bookstore  is  now.  "I  started  in  1953  at 
Martin's  Barber  Shop,  which  was  where 
Matsuya  Sushi  Bar  is  now  located,"  says 
Mike,  "and  then  I  moved  into  my  own 
one-chair  shop  at  Diamond  in  1958  and 
stayed  there  until  1969.  when  I  moved 
to  my  present  shop"  at  4002  24th  St. 
Mike  remembers  that  "a  lot  of  kids  would 
spend  hours  reading  the  comic  books  and 
sell  their  spot  in  line  [for  haircuts]  to 
older  people  who  were  willing  to  pay 
from  a  dime  to  a  quarter  lor  the  privilege 
of  moving  right  into  the  chair  without 
waiting."  (Note:  at  the  time  Snickers 
candy  bars  cost  just  a  nickel.) 

3.  The  class  picture  ol  the  IS95  Lowell 
High  School  class  is  hanging  at  Max 
Selva's  Realty.  4077  24th  St.  "It  was 


Phone  282-1552 


Noic  under  new  ownershipl 


€Z)a// 9 6  o^uto  Service 


An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 


Smog  inspection 
while  you  wait 


abandoned  in  a  house  we  handled."  says 
Max.  If  you  can  prove  that  a  relative  of 
yours  graduated  from  Lowell  in  1895. 
"the  picture  is  yours."  he  adds.  Max  also 
has  a  photo  of  the  class  of  '37  at  Corpus 
Christi  School  (on  Santa  Rosa  Avenue 
near  Alemany).  which  he'll  give  up  if 
you  can  show  him  your  1937  eighth- 
grade  diploma. 

4  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine 
as  to  the  location  of  the  smallest  house 
in  Noe  Valley  The  NVBI  thought  the 
best  candidate  was  the  slim  structure  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Vicksburg  and 
Jersey  However,  the  cute  little  thing  is 
not  a  house,  hut  a  garage  (built  about  a 
year  ago)  lor  163  Jersey  St  "Many 
people  stop  and  look  at  it."  says  owner 
Landis  Fverson. 

According  to  local  historian  Judith 
Lynch,  the  '■earthquake  refugee  cottage  " 
at  537  Elizabeth  could  be  the  smallest, 
but  there  are  many  tiny  houses  standing 
on  back  lots  all  over  the  neighborhood 
Mazook  s  vole  goes  to  the  one-roomer 
above  the  garage  at  1117  Sanchez 

S  S  S 

THIS  MONTH'S  RHETORICAL  QUIZ: 
Why  aren't  you  freaked  out  about  the 
diminishing  ozone  layer'  According  to 
a  just-released  NASA  report,  the  ozone 
layer,  which  protects  life  on  earth  from 
deadly  ultraviolet  radiation,  has  thinned 
eight  times  faster  than  scientists  pre- 
dicted. In  the  last  eight  years,  the  layer 
has  dropped  by  an  average  depth  ol  three 
percent.  "This  is  an  extremely  serious 
environmental  issue,"  NASA  spokesman 
Robert  Watson  told  reporters.  He 
explained  that  scientists  had  previously 
thought  it  would  take  a  hundred  years 
for  the  ozone  to  drop  by  3-10  percent. 
See  you  next  month,  if  our  ozone  holds. 
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Downtown 


Noe  Valley 


MIKE'S 
ANTIQUE 
LIGHTING 

t 


S  &  L  Antiques 

Fine  Furniture 
at  affordable  prices 


100  CLIPPER  STREET  (at  Church  St.) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  94114 
647-2030 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


1501  CHURCH  STREET  AT  27TH  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 
(415)  282-0304 
MONDAY-SATURDAY*  10  AM-7  PM 

Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

Skin  Care* Nail  Care 

Ask  for  Orlando  or  Alba 

This  coupon  worth  25%  OFF 
on  any  service  with  this  coupon 


HOMES  OF  CHARM 

decorator's  JUAQuE 

Twenty- three  years 
in  Noe  Valley. 
Large  assortment  of  Victorian 
hardware,  chandeliers,  original 
&  reproductions,  oak  &  pine 
furniture,  country  kitchen, 
old  tools  and  the  unusual. 

Open  every  day  12:00  -  6:00 
1544  Church  647-4586 


Children's 
Day  School 

501  Cambridge  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94134 


A  progressive  Monlessorl  school 
located  In  ten  beautifully  wooded 
and  protected  acres  designed  tor 
the  development  of  the  total  child. 

Ages  2-7 
Day  School  8:30-2:30 
Extended  Care  7:30-8:15/2:30-6:00 

239-1131 


One  Stop  Party  Stop 

Cards  »Toys  •  Novelties 

Balloon  Bouquets 
Gifts  •  Costumes  •  Masks 
Party  supplies  for  all  occasions 
Delivery  service  available 
1193  Church  Street 
at  24th  Street.  SF 
824-7888 


6XPP6SS0 

cappuccino 
beep  wine 

PIZZA 
SANDWICHES 

Open  Mon-Sat  at  4  p.  m. 
Closed  Sundays 

994  Guerrero  at  22nd 
282-6789 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
Spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  6  am  to  2  am 
Corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Church  Streets 


WONG'S  CLEANER  &  LAUNDRY 

Check  Out  Our  Service 
Only  $2. 50  per  skirt  or  pair  of  pants 

Wash  and  Fold  Laundry 
Same  Day  Service:  Only  52C  per  lb. 

Professional  Dry  Cleaning 

Ink  spots  a  specialty 


Come  visit  us 
1547  Church  St 
(at  Duncan) 
282-8794 

Hours:  Mon,  Wed,  Fri  7:30  am-6  pm 
Tues,  Thurs,  Sat  8  am-6  pm 


Fall  Special  | 

10%  Off  on  | 
All  Dry  Cleaning 

with  Coupon  j 
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Downtown  Noe  Valley 

Happy  Thanksgiving 


feqdy  Sybils  Closet 

Vintage  Linens  and  Laces 
Collectibles  •  Gifts 

1484  Church  at  27th 
282-2088  •  285-7452  •  Open  1  -6 

Gifts  that  will  be  treasured 


DOUBLED? 


When  the  day-to-day  pressures  of  life 
turn  to  depression,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration, there's  a  place  you  can  turn 
for  help. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  our  mental 
health  program  provides  personal, 
professional  care  for  those  in  the 
midst  of  emotional  crisis.  Care  that 
can  save  relationships,  careers, 
...even  lives. 

For  personal,  confidential  assistance, 
call  us  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

821-9090 

Bj  SI"  LUKES 

Mental  Health  Program 
Army  at  Valencia 


>l  Ml  RDM  S  MACK  is  TODAY'S  si  u  \i  I 

Telescopes  Prismatics 

Star  Charts  Fiber  Optics 

Globes  High  Tech  Jewelry 

Solarifics  Celestial  Music 

Holographies  Healing  Crystals 

402*  A  MT>I  SIKI  I  I  s.w  m  AM  ISCO 94114  115  MMU 

HS  HK<  MDM  \\  Nl  v%  TORK  lonin  II!  22k-~t-» 


ANY  MOVIE 

FOR  ONLY 

%99 


each* 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  Hovio  Tie*tt™ 

COUPON  BOOK  FILLED  WITH  10  MOVIE 
RENTALS  IN  EACH  PAK! 

'Above  pnee  is  lor  single  iickei  Minimum  purchase  is  I  Movie  Tic  •!!'"  book  of  10  movie  rentals  Individual  tickets 
not  sold  seporolelv  Redemption  good  only  during  opened  hours 


VHS& 
BETA 


1201  Church  St. 
(at  24th  St.) 
648-0300 


2901  Taraval  St. 
(at  39th  Ave.) 
731-0707 


394  Grand  Ave. 
So.  San  Francisco 
952-4330 


UMUMXaiWWtrinoKUiW^*"  vip  COM)w«>.JiOonOM&»»ro»o»»i«»vw  Catn>tatarw*i**<orm&*n  rtog^ewra mo> .or. 
i.  uiiuiiiui.u»iHHrrmi  limn  moiSOaaaiordCanoao  H»rtor™»o>ojo  l-MO-MMJlOa  (Ml)  1«-!MS  lao^wwilH 5CO 
>|7»OKlt*m  Mm  tarn  on  o-"«  Old  -ora^a  a  •woro  vote  re  .0  Bo.  l«??0  Ponura  00»7JI6 

;  usiNoKravaa  re  Uimiwrntms  IwoMiwuwoni*™  if  cumtq  ay  or*,  m  moo.  m  a  orauman  «w  >«»  •*>  tr» 
■  of  i»  9m  o<      to*  Suoniw^ooanoicoriiiMiopproMiDvVi«C 


Yatch  Counfy 

Noe  Valley's  Newest  Old  Bar 

Were  patching  it  up! 

Football  Special — Sunday,  9  am-5  pm 
50c  Draft  Budweiser  or  $1.00  a  pint 

Thursday  evening  from  7-11  pm 
All  well  drinks  $1 
Free  hot  dogs  5-7  pm 

Friday  evening — Spaghetti  Feed 
5  pm  till  it's  gone — Free! 
1300  Church  St.  (at  25th)  826-6250 

Please  don't  park  in  anyone's  driveway. 
We  and  the  neighborhood  would  really 
appreciate  it.  Thanks  for  your  support. 


1706  Church  St. 
corner  of  29th 


Phone: 
821-0555 


*  Fresh  Fish  Everyday 
*  Natural  Chicken 

*  Aged-Choice  Meats 
*  Old-Fashioned  Service 

We  are  the  exclusive  carrier  of 
WILLIE  BIRD  NATURAL  TURKEYS 
for  your  Holiday  Feast 
•ORDER  EARLY  • 

Dave  Carroll,  the  owner,  was 
formerly  Ver  Brugge  Meats  Manager. 
We  brought  all  their 
traditions  to  Church  Street! 
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sally  Mcmullen 

CERTIFIED  ACUPUNCTURIST 


TRADITIONAL 
CHINESE  MEDICINE 

120  27th  St  at  Dolores 
San  Francisco.  CA  94110 

415  550-7732 


Jeffrey  B.  Haber 

A  Professional  Laiv  Corporation 

Real  Estate  Law,  Probate, 
Personal  Injury,  and 
Business  Law. 
Free  half-hour  consultation. 

GLEN  PARK 
2858  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  586-4300 


mm 


mm 


Consiunment 
Maternity  Clothes 


Buy  and  sell  your 
quality  maternity 
clothes! 

Great  prices! 
Japanese  Weekend 
Page  Boy  •  MaMcre 


Open  Monday- 
Saturday  10:30 
AM-5:30  PM 


1060  Solano  Avenue  •  Albany  CA 
•  415  527  5533  • 


Integral  Data 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Laser  Printing 

•  Data  Base  Mgmt 

•  Consultation 


821-6846 

nm 


Noe  Valley  -  Glen  Park 


HflPPV  F€€T 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Sunday.  December  7 

2  30-4  00 -3435  Army  St  SF 

821-1775 


Bernard  H.  Weiner 
Antiques 

1500  Church  St. 
821-4176 

Folk  Art,  Books, 
Antiques,  Furniture 


^OUVEAIJ  F// 

Exercise 
Classes 

for 

Big 
Women 

Mon/Thur  7.30  pm 
Sat.  9  00  am 
(must  reserve) 
1268  Sanchez 
at  Clipper    •  Call  Lauren  for  Info:  392-2191 


MORE  Books  to  Read  • 


Here  is  librarian  Susan  Bizio's  selec- 
tion of  new  books  received  during  Sep- 
tember at  the  Noe  Valley  Library.  You  can 
check  'em  out  at  451  Jersey  St.  (between 
Castfo  and  Diamond)  10  a  m  to  noon 
and  I  to  6  p.m.  on  Tuesdays;  I  to  9  p.m. 
on  Wednesdays;  and  I  to  6  p.m.  .Thursday 
through  Saturday  (phone:  285-2788). 


Adult  Fiction 

Police  P r<n  edit  nils  —  Martin  Greenberg  and 

Bill  Pronzuii.  editors 
Women  Sleuths — Martin  Greenberg  and  Bill 

Pron/ini.  editors 
Demon  Box — Ken  Kesey 
It — Stephen  King 

The  Year  oj  the  Liny — Anne  McCaffrey 
< tiher  Fires  Short  Fiction  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can Women — Albert  Manguel.  editor 
Rogi  >  s  Version — John  Updike 


Adult  Nonfictinn 

Star  Woman — Lynn  Andrews 

The  Architecture  of  Castles;  A  Visual 

Guide — R  Allen  Brown 
Norton  I  Emperor  of  the  United  Slates — 

William  Drury 
How  to  Write  a  Term  Paper — Elizabeth 

James  and  Carol  Barkin 
One  Knee  Equals  Two  Feel — John  Madden 
Bird  oj  Life.  Bird  of  Death:  A  Naturalist's 

Journey  Through  a  Land  of  Political 

Turmoil — Jonathan  Maslow 
How  to  Write  Book  Reports:  Analyzing  and 

Evaluating  Fiction.  Drama.  Poetry  and 


6 

Small  Press 
Traf  f 


1  c 


Thousands  of  small  press  books 
in  stock:  poetry,  fiction,  poetry 
cassettes,  periodicals. 

Tues  -  Sat,  12-6  p.m. 

3599  -  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  285-8394 


)l<  Ihmncll 


Weaver 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(415)  641-0700 


Nonfiction — Walter  Miller  and  Elizabeth 

Morse-Cluley 
Cod's  Country:  America  in  the  Fifties — J. 

Ronald  Oakley 
The  Photographer's  Idea  Book  //""  to  See 

and  Take  Belter  Pictures— Richard  Piatt 

Your  Native  Land.  Your  Life  Poems  —  Ad- 

rienne  Rich 
Investments  A  Self-Teaching  Guide — Joel 

G.  Siegel  and  Jae  K.  Shin 
Bioethu  s:  Dilemmas  in  Modern  Medicine — 

Ann  Weiss 
Draw  mg  With  Computers — Mark  Wilson 
A  Japane  se  Touch  for  Your  Home — Koji  Yagi 


Children's  Fiction 

Eaton  Stanley  and  the  Mind  Control 
Experiment — David  Adler  (ages  8- 10) 

The  Cuckoo  Sister — Vivian  Alcock  ( 10 
and  up) 

More  Stories  Julian  Tells — Ann  Cameron 
(6-9) 

What  Happened  to  Patrick's  Dinosaurs? — 

Carol  Carrick  (6-8) 
The  Playground — Kate  Duke  (infant-2) 


Children's  Nonfiction 

A  Picture  Life  of  Bill  Cosby — Barbara 

Adams  (8- 10) 
Monarchs  of  the  Forest:  The  Story  of  the 

Redwoods — Anne  Brown  ( 10  and  up) 
Cuts.  Breaks.  Bruises  and  Burns:  How  Your 

Body  Heals— Janna  Cole  (8-12) 
humous  Air  Force  Bombers — George 

Sullivan  ( 10  and  up) 
Cooking  the  Japanese  Way — Rciko  Weston 

(9  and  up) 


Wein  &  Gilman 

Attorneys  at  Law 

3929  -  24th  Street 
282-9955 

General  practice 
emphasizing  personal 
injury,  wills,  and  probate 


Ad 


overusing 

239-1114 


Your  body  is  a  work  oj  art 

MAX  MARSHALL 

CERTIFIED  MASSAGE  PRACTITIONER 

SlretS  reduction  •  strength  development 
private  instruction  821  2351 


Children's  Council 

of  San  Francisco/ 

Childcare  Switchboard 

Childcare  Information 

and  Referral 

282-7858 

ret  iirm.il  Assistance 

Program  Start-up 

826-1130 

38%  24th  St. 

c 

an  Francisco,  Ca  94114 

1^ 


Tip  Top 
Piano 

Used  and  Reconditioned  Pianos 

Complete  service  for  your  piano 
Tuning  Regulating 
Repairing  Restringing 
Player  Pianos  Rebuilt 
Used  Piano  Sales 

346  Littlefield •648-4650 
South  San  Francisco 


HAULING 


Basements  •  Garages 
Debris  Removal 

Light  Moving 


&r  Free  Estimates 


Henry  Pietrofitta 
821-3279 


UP  An  Embarcadero 

YMCA  Program 

A  comprehensive,  high  energy 
workout  for  all  levels  of  filness  HI 

Mon  Wed  6  15- 7.15  pm 

Noe  Valley  Ministry     392-2191  ext  235  days 

1021  Sanchez  at  23rd      469-8160  evenings 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beet  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falalel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADK  DAILY 

40I5  24th  St.        M  -Sat.  9-7:30 
824-8373  Sun.  10-6 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  for  the  handvperson 
Denny  Giovannoli 


Tlleff 


38K.S  24th  Street 
San  Francisco.  Cu  941 14 
415-282-508] 
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NEAT  PARTY  STUFF,  unusual  Fun  pmps  for 
thai  special  occasion,  designer  balloons  and 
bouquets.  One  Stop  Party  Shop  24th  and 
Church  824-7888 

FOR  %20  I  will  haul  anything  thai  will  lit  in 
my  truck  826-5464. 

HFLP WANTED:  Part/lull-time  housecleaner 
needed  immediate!)  Must  have  experience 
Call  922-7912  9-5.  M-F 

CHILDBIRTH  EDUCATION  classes  Six- 
week  series  starting  in  November  Method 
developed  by  nurse-midwife  to  in  special 
needs  and  preferences  ol  each  family.  Series 
550  or  $10  per  class    Call  695-1290  lor 

information 

CLERK  TO  ASSIST  director  of  nonprofit 
health  organization  10-  12  hours  a  week  (Noe 
Valley)  Phones,  mail,  light  typing  55/hr. 

Details  550-8708  mSfi 


BABYSITTING  HOUSECLEANING 

824-7537 


call 


WESTARTWITH  the  ceilings  and  linish  with 
the  floors  and  somehow  everything  inbetween 
gets  reallv  clean  References  Call  Niki,  824- 
6337 

SHOWCASE  YOUR  HOME  using  "color- 
field"  as  an  alternative  to  paint  or  wallpaper 
Very  reasonable  rates.  Call  Bergen  at 
346-9357  for  free  estimate. 

CHINESE  MASSAGE  THERAPY  Promo- 
tional prices.  Local  clinic  or  the  comfort  ol 
your  home  Helping  you  to  promote  balance 
for  energy  and  health.  Looking  forward  to 
serving  you.  Nancy.  821-6618. 

VOODOO  DOLLS  ($3  .50).  For  evil  or  good. 
One  Stop  Party  Shop.  824-7888. 

SUBLET  NOE  VALLEY  Victorian.  Fur- 
nished two-bedroom  flat  available  approxi- 
mately mid-December  through  mid-January, 
three  to  four  weeks.  $275/week  Call  after 
6  p  m  285-6014 

OFFICE  SPACE  for  rent  in  Mission.  Two 
rooms.  14  x  14  and  10  x  12  Sunny,  convenient. 
826-4401. 

TYPING/WORD  PROCESSING  Resumes, 
reports,  theses,  personalized  letters  Com- 
puter tutoring  also  available.  Noe  Valley 
Ann.  826-0720.  Evenings/weekends. 

RESPONSIBLE.  PROFESSIONAL  German 
female,  quiet,  friendly,  works  nights,  seeks 
room  in  exchange  for  housework  or  German 
tutoring.  Please  call  Doris.  647-5657. 

GARDEN  APARTMENT  lor  rent.  Dolores  at 
24th.  small  one-bedroom.  $550.  641 -SOLD, 
please  leave  message. 

STEIN  WAY  UPRIGHT  PIANO:  Completely 
rebuilt  and  refinished  by  craftsman  piano  tech- 
nician. Black  Ebony  "K"  model,  built  in 
1897.  $3,500  b/o.  Call  Tom.  282-7640. 

THE  CLEANING  OPTION.  Expert  clean- 
ing, ironing  by  mature  women.  Good  refer- 
ences, reasonable  rates.  OPTIONS  nonprofit 
referral  service.  626-2128 

OFFICE  SPACE.  Sunny  front  room  on  24th 
Street  in  Noe  Valley  ideal  for  artist  or 
busmessperson.  $300/mo.  826-5886. 

CELTIC  HARPER.  Parties,  weddings,  spe- 
cial events,  lessons.  Cathleen  O'Connell. 
647-6133. 

SAX  LESSONS:  Learn  easy  techniques  to 
create  beautiful  music.  Jazz  or  pop  Kids, 
beginners  welcome  20-year  musician.  Ruth. 
821-0747. 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 
AND  CRUISES 

Call  824-2550 


,  dirt  cheap  travel 
T  3850  23rd  St. 
-'-\  Groups  Welcome! 


Income 
Tax 


TAX  MAN 


300  Vicksburg,  Suite  1 
(at  24th  St.) 
San  Francisco 
Call  TAxman  1-3200 


CLASS  ADS 


NEED  HOUSEWORK  '  Good  cleaning;  also 
laundry,  yard  work,  Experienced,  references 
So  call  Stephanie.  695-9548. 

si  CURE  STORAGE  SPACE  large  enough 
for  boat.  car.  household  goods,  misc  Call 
Rick.  282-8867  (nights).  864-0350  (days) 

A  MAN  FOR  ALL  REASONS  Home  and 
Of'fiee  cleaning  Painting  Garden  mainte- 
nance Weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthls  Or  one- 
time cleanups  Windows  free  with  this  ad 
(minimum  si\  hours  lor  special)  Call  Herb. 
285-8795. 

T-SHIRTS— WE  PRINT  anything  on  them. 
Club  or  school  rates  One  Slop  Part\  Shop 
824-7888 

WANTED:  GARAGE  TO  RENT  convenient 
to  26th  and  Sanchez  area  Arthur.  64 1  -98  I X 

TOO  BUSY  ?!  HELP  lor  the  holidays  is  here! 
I  am  an  Experienced  Personal  Assistant  who 
will  shop,  run  errands,  wrap  presents,  address 
Christmas  cards,  arrange  parties  and  much 
more  Call  Mary  at  641  -6163  and  relax  into 
your  Holiday  Season 

TUTOR-CREDENTIAL  TEACHER.  Experi- 
enced and  creative  Basic  and  remedial  sub- 
jects Joella.  282-4289.  Noe  Valley 

EXPERT  PIANO  TUNING  and  repairs  by 
craftsman  guild  technician  Ask  for  $10  dis- 
count for  Noe  Valley  residents.  Call  Tom  Sol- 
inger.  282-7640. 

SINGLE  MOM.  SON  V/i  months,  wants  to 
meet  other  single  parents  for  support  and 
fun — create  shared  childcare  Please  call 
Nancy.  648-6269. 

CUSTOMIZED  HYPNOTIC  TAPES.  Your 
own  personal  tape  created  lor  your  special 
needs  S25.  Private  hypnotherapy  sessions 
also  available  Marjory  Nelson.  Ph.D. 
647-2845.  Noe  Valley. 

FRENCH  COOK  you  can  afford.  Will  come 
and  cook  for  your  party  or  will  cook  and 
freeze  meals.  Also  will  do  your  shopping 
Great  references  and  reasonable.  Adeline. 
826-8159. 

SWEDISH/ACUPRESSURE,  a  thorough, 
satisfying  massage.  Six  years'  experience. 
$25/hour.  Noe  Valley,  plus  Free  Information/ 
Referrals  in  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 
821-4117  Peter 

BABYSITTERS  AVAILABLE  for  weekends, 
evenings  and  after  school.  Three  experienced 
teenagers.  13,  15  and  16  years  old.  Provide 
attentive  loving  care.  695-1290. 

TYPESETTING  AND  COMPUTER  graphics 
available  at  low  rates  Fast  turnaround  time. 
Call  The  Desktop  Publisher.  665-6709. 

PROFESSIONAL  HOUSECLEANING. 
Come  home  to  a  clean  house  that's  Penn 
Dutch  scrubbed.  General  weekly  cleaning. 
Flat  rate.  13  years'  experience  References 
824-1361. 

NECK.  SHOULDER,  back  pain  and  tension? 
A  gentle  and  effective  hands-on  technique  to 
relieve  pain  in  muscles  and  ligaments.  F. 
Michael  Manteuflel.  D.N.  1785  Church  at 
30th.  285-1899 

PARTIES  BY  PHONE.  We  deliver.  One  Stop 
Party  Shop  824-7888. 


PEACHES  PAINTING 

Low  cost  Interior  Painting 
Quality  Workmanship 

FREE  ESTIMATES 

Call  Jim  641-9434 


PORTRAITS 
& 

WEDDINGS 

Bob  Miche 

Photographer 

665-6596 
After  7:00  pm 


INCREDIBLE  HERBAL  LINE  Weighl  loss, 
gain,  maintenance,  general  well-being  Other 
natural  herbal  products  for  skin.  hair.  Call 
(415)  221-1661. 

CAT  &  PLANT  CARE  in  your  home  while 
you're  away  Daily  visits  by  experienced,  ma- 
ture, bonded  woman,  recommended  by  local 
vets  and  satished  clients  15  years  in  Noe 
Valley.  Call  A-K  at  64N-XH2 

VOICE  LESSONS    Learn  to  sing  through 
vocal  exercises,  diaphragmatic  and  abdomi- 
nal breathing,  ear  training,  and  sight  reading 
Learn  music  theory  by  computer.  Call  Paula. 
584^9909 

BODYWORK  olfered  by  Veronica  Wein- 
berg. There  is  no  substitute  lor  the  human 
louch  Polarity  treatments  combined  with 
Shiatsu.  Excellent  lor  stress  reduction  and 
emotional  energy  balancing  Swedish  mas- 
sage available  Daytime  prelerred  Nonsex- 
ual Noe  Valley  location  641-8^77 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  refugees  need  jobs! 
Housework,  gardening,  construction,  odd 
jobs  Hardworking  Low  rates  Church-spon- 
sored. 540-5296 

"THE  MORE  YOU  LET  other  people  tell  you 
how  to  sail  your  boat,  the  less  the  boat  be- 
longs to  you."  Vernon  Howard  local  friendly 
classes  661-0148. 

RECYCLING  OPPORTUNITY:  Neighbor- 
hood public  school  art  program  needs  your 
"wonderful  junk."  Wood,  plastic,  paint, 
paper,  brushes  and  decorative  items.  Call 
Alana.  647-6947.  Tax-deductible. 

JOB  OPENINGS  at  Church  Street  shop 
Shampoo  for  two  manicurists  and  one 
hairstylist  Experienced  only  Also,  two  sta- 
tions for  rent.  Call  282-0304 

FRUITTREE  PRUNING  season  has  arrived. 
Call  for  estimate  Backyard  Orchards. 
282-2550. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY      interlacing  your 
spiritual  understandings  with  clinical  work 
Mab Maher.  Ph.D. .  PA  #SB  1 1435.  647-2475. 

PARENTS:  Tutoring  in  math.  English,  and 
special  education.  Students  receive  the  posi- 
tive reinforcement  needed  to  encourage  their 
natural  curiosity  and  aptitudes  for  learning 
Call  Noyes  Tutoring.  285-6348. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  repairs:  in- 
terior-exterior, doors,   windows,  painting 
Sandy,  285-8462. 

COMMUNICATION  is  the  key  to  your  suc- 
cess Make  your  business  reports,  proposals, 
and  correspondence  shine  and  give  yourself 
an  edge  over  the  competition  Hire  a  profes- 
sional editor  and  corporate  communicator  with 
management  background  to  polish  or  ghost- 
write your  work  Call  Pat  Haddock.  863-3917. 
for  information. 

WINDOW  REPAIRS.  We  caulk  windows,  re- 
place ropes  and  glass  Aluminum  windows 
and  carpentry  repairs.  Free  est.  City  Window 
Service.  664-6391. 

HYPNOSIS,  self-hypnosis,  hypnotherapy 
for  behavioral  change,  habit  elimination, 
stress  reduction,  and  goal  achievement.  Janell 
Moon.  648-0663.  certified  hypnotherapisi . 
free  consultation.  Noe  Valley  location. 


 - 

X    now  Hall  Graphics  is  located  in 
#1  Noe  Valley  and  offers  complete 
graphics    services:    stat  camera, 
phototypesetting,  design  and  production. 

Our  rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  town 
and  we  try  to  meet  fast,  turn-around  dead- 
lines. 

Please  call  648-0240  for  information  or 
drop  by  our  studio  at  1421  Castro  Street 
between  24th  and  25th  (we're  in  the  base- 
ment). Hours  are  9:30  to  5:30  M-F. 


ROGER  R.  RUBIN 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 

(415)  441-1112 


Law  Chambers 
1155  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco  94109 


THE  ART  OF  CLEANING.  Personal. /ed. 
creative  and  professional  cleaning  company. 
Weekly,  bi-monthly,  monthly  maintenance  or 
one-time  cleanups  Quulit)  work  since  I lJ7H 
Call  641-8609.  M-F,  l>  a  m  -5  p  in 

DRUGS  A  PROBLEM  *  Has  use  become 
abuse  f  II  you've  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stop 
using  cocaine,  alcohol,  marijuana,  etc  .  and 
would  like  some  help  in  straightening  out 
your  life,  call  Peiei  Schumacher.  MFCC 
(#MK-2I837).  at  821-1652  Relationship 
counseling  and  individual  psychotherapy  also 
available. 

LYNDA  THE  GARDENER;  Truck,  tools,  ex- 
perience, relerences  Quality  work  at  reason- 
able rates  Free  estimate  759-1335 

RELIABLE  HOUSECLEANING  SERVICE. 
Insured,  bonded,  relerences  Call  Geopjc. 
864-2716 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS.  Experienced  in- 
structor oilers  lessons  lor  children  Patricia 
Elliott  550-X299 

DECORATING— Custom  drapes.  Roman 
shades,  bedspreads,  fabric/plastic  shpco\ers 
made  864-367J 

PETSITTING  AND  DOG  WALKING.  Ten- 
der loving  care  lor  your  pets  in  your  home 
Enjoy  peace  of  mind  Responsible,  local  rel- 
erences. reasonable.  563-3505 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING  and  Garden- 
ing. Design,  installation,  cleanup,  mainte- 
nance Expert  pruning,  patios,  paths,  rock 
gardens,  decks  and  fountains  Consult.  Free 
estimate.  Call  Estelle  and  Jorge.  282-4749. 

SPANISH  TUTORING  or  classes— Native 
speaker  tutors  intermediate  or  advanced  stu- 
dents on  weekends  for  $8  an  hour.  Experi- 
enced instructor  teaches  private  and  semi- 
private  classes  for  prices  ranging  from  $5  to 
$12  an  hour.  Call  Denise.  221- 1537 

TYPE  RIGHT.  INK  Typing/word-processing 
by  accurate,  literate  writer  Fair  rates,  flexible 
hours;  friendly,  professional  service  Noe  Val- 
ley Jane  Underwood.  550-2324. 

AFFORDABLE  COUNSELING  is  available 
to  individuals,  couples  and  families.  If  you 
are  feeling  stuck,  personally  or  in  a  relation- 
ship .  if  you  see  yourself  headed  toward  a 
crisis  or  losing  perspective  on  your  situa- 
tion ...or  if  you  have  recognized  a  need  lor 
professional  help  with  a  problem  but  are  not 
seeking  on-going,  in-depth  psychotherapy.  I 
oiler  a  short-term,  supportive,  goal-oriented 
approach  lor  change  As  a  licensed  M  FCC. 
(#MN  19546)  in  private  practice  at  Buena 
Vista  Counseling  Center.  I  am  reserving  spaces 
for  low-fee  clients  This  means  your  lee  is 
determined  In  von.  based  on  what  you  feel 
you  can  afford.  For  more  information  and 
appointments,  call  Burt  Kirson  (415)  285- 
6019. 


How  to  Use 
Voice  Class  Ads 

It's  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy,  count 
the  number  ol  words  (at  20e  each),  enclose 
a  check  or  money  order  lor  the  lull  amount, 
and  mail  it  to  us  by  the  20th  of  the  month 
preceding  month  of  issue  Our  address  is  1021 
Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco.  CA  941 14  Note 
Our  next  issue,  which  will  be  on  the  streets 
lor  two  months — December  and  January — 
will  appear  Dec.  2  Please  mail  your  class- 
ified ad  copy  and  check  (made  payable  to  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice)  by  Nov.  20. 


^GIBRALTAR 
~  SAVINGS 

Member  Gibraltar 
Financial  Group 

Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vice  President  and  Manager 

4040  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  285-4040 


ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

Open  7  days  a  week 
11 .00  a.m.-11 :00p.m. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

S1  off  hot  tub       50«  off  sauna 

11  am- 3  pm 


4026  v2  24th  St.  (Noe  &  Castro) 
821-6727 
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NOV.  2,  9, 16:  Sunday  COOKING 
LESSONS  and  dinner  parties— learn 
how  to  prepare  spanakopita,  tiropitas, 
dolmathes  3718  24th  St  2  30- 
6  30  p.m.  Anaslasia.  826-5886. 

NOV.  3:  Special  seven-week  FALL 
DANCE  WORKSHOP  by  Beth  Abrams 
ottering  supportive,  non-competitive 
classes  in  jazz  dance  and  stretch- 
aerobics  Call  282-6177  tor  information 

NOV.  4:  PRESCHOOL  STORY  TIME 
tor  ages  3-5.  Noe  Valley  Library. 
451  Jersey  St.  11am  285-2788 

NOV.  5-9:  Art  After  Eden  An 
Un-Natural  Perspective. "  large-scale 
PAINTINGS  by  Victor  Cohen-Stuart, 
Armando  Rascon  (curator),  Gustavo 
Rivera,  Toro,  Phyllis  Schafer  and  Elaine 
Wander  Southern  Exposure  Gallery  at 
Project  Artaud,  40I  Alabama  St 
Wed.-Sun..2-6p.m  863-2141. 


NOV.  7  &  8:  A  MULTI-MEDIA  presenta- 
tion called  "Mga  Kuwenlo-Stones 
Irom  the  Philippines"  tells  the  recent 
history  ol  the  Philippines  through 
slides,  taped  interviews,  original  music 
and  live  storytelling  Eye  Gallery, 
1032  Valencia  SI  549-9375. 

NOV.  8:  Author  JOYCE  CAROL 
THOMAS  signs  copies  ol  her  book, 
Golden  Pasture,  the  story  of  an 
Oklahoma  boy  and  his  grandfather  Old 
Wives' Tales.  1009  Valencia  St  10  a.m. 
821-4675 

NOV.  8:  Guitar  and  vocals  by  TUCK  & 
PATTI,  the  hottest  duo  on  the  planet1" 
according  to  ardent  Ian  Bobby  McFerrin. 
Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St 
8:15  p.m.  282-2317. 


p.m.  863-2141.  ^^^^t0ff*i 


NOV.  5, 12. 19:  INFANT-TODDLER 
LAPSIT  lor  infants  to  3  years  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  7  p.m. 
285-2788 

NOV.  5-22:  Playwright  Roger  Nieboer 
blends  concepts  of  the  ancient  past 
with  concepts  ol  the  future  in  At  the 
End  ol  the  Chain,  an  existential 
THEATER  piece  set  within  a  Greco- 
techno  stage  design  Intersection  lor 
the  Arts,  766  Valencia  St  Opens  Wed  , 
Nov  5  ,  runsThurs  -Sat ,  8pm 
626-3311 

NOV.  5-DEC.  17:  Discover  power, 
ease  and  vitality  in  Judy  Orlolf's  class, 
"CONNECTING  THROUGH  MOVE- 
MENT "  3435  Army  St.,  Suite  210 
Seven-week  series,  7-9  p  m  282-8983 
or  821-1348. 

NOV.  6:  BOOK  PARTY  tor  Raza 
Gustaitis,  author  of  A  Time  to  Be  Born, 
A  Time  to  Die,  an  examination  ot  the 
controversial  issues  surrounding  the 
medical  treatment  ot  newborn  babies 
with  severe  birth  defects  Bookworks  ot 
San  Francisco,  2848  Mission  St  7  30 
p.m  648-3324 

NOV.  6:  Old  Wives  Tales  presents  "A 
Land  ot  Memories, '  a  tree  evening  of 
Latin  American  POETRY  AND  SONG 
1009  Valencia  SI  7  30  pm  821-4675 

NOV.  6  &  7:  "Basic  Recordkeeping 
and  Tax  Information  for  Sell-Employed 
People,"  a  two-evening  SEMINAR 
taught  by  Jan  Zobel,  E  A  San  Fran- 
cisco. 821-1015  for  details 

NOV.  7:  Noe  Valley  resident  CECILE 
PINEDA  reads  Irom  her  newest  novel. 
Frieze,  the  story  of  a  10th  century  carver 
who  designs  and  executes  120  Inezes  for 
the  great  shrine  of  Borobudur  Bookworks 
ot  San  Francisco.  2848  Mission  St 
7  30  p  m  648-3324 


NOV.  8:  The  AFRICAN  PEOPLE'S 
SOLIDARITY  COMMITTEE— a  white 
organization  led  by  the  Uhuru  Move- 
ment tor  Black  Power — celebrates  its 
10th  anniversary  Guests  include 
speaker  Rashida  Mustafa  (Dessie 
Woods),  Ireedom  singer  Odubwa  and 
many  others  The  Women's  Building, 
3543  18th  St  7:30  p.m.  763-3342  or 
834-8389 

NOV.  9:  POETS  Richard  Silberg  and 
Margaret  Wright  read  Irom  their  works 
Noe  Valley  Poetry  '86, 1021  Sanchez  St 
8pm  282-2317 

NOV.  9. 16,  23.30:  Walkupand 
Backup,  a  duo  leaturing  Noe  Valley 
locals  CATHI WALKUP  on  vocals  and 
JIM  MILLER  on  saxophone  No  cover 
Cate  Vera  Cruz,  1100  Van  Ness  Avenue 
at  Geary  7-11  p.m  550-1537  or 
928-5541 


NOV.  10:  LISA  BERNSTEIN,  author  ot 
Anorexia  and  RON  SILLIMAN,  editor  ol 
the  Socialist  Review,  read  from  their 
new  work  Modern  Times  Bookstore, 
968  Valencia  St  7  30pm  282-9246. 

NOV.  11:  "VIETNAM-NEVER  AGAIN," 
a  Veterans  Day  poetry 'music  presenta- 
tion by  combat  veterans  Steve  Hassha, 
Jack  Strahan,  Lee  Childress,  and  Pal 
Nugent  Bookworks  ol  San  Francisco, 
2848  Mission  St  7  30  p  m  648-3324 


NOV.  13:  CALLIGRAPHY  WORKSHOP 
in  celebration  ol  Medieval  Month  tor 
ages  6  and  up.  Noe  Valley  Library,  451 
Jersey  SI  3  30-5  p  m  Registration 
required  285-2788 

NOV.  13:  Book  party/reading  to 
celebrate  Confessions  ol  Madame 
Psyche,  a  new  novel  by  DOROTHY 
BRYANT  about  an  early  20th-century 
child  psychic  Bookworks  of  San 
Francisco,  2848  Mission  St  7  30  p.m. 
648-3324 

NOV.  14-DEC.  11:  Paintings  and 
constructions  by  FRANK  LOPEZ- 
MOTNYK,  constructions  by  SUSAN 
PARKER,  and  photographs  and  slides 
by  ANDREY  ROSEN  Southern  Exposure 
Gallery  at  Project  Artaud.  41  Alabama  SI 
2-6  p.m  863-2141 

NOV.  15:  Clear  your  garage  or 
basement  of  junk  on  DUMPSTER  DAY, 
an  event  sponsored  by  the  Friends  ot 
Noe  Valley  Castro  and  25th  streets 

9a m  -3 p.m. 

NOV.  15:  Stroll  through  Dolores  Park, 
down  a  palm-lined  boulevard,  and  up  a 
public  stairway  as  S  F  Friends  of  the 
Urban  Forest  lakes  you  on  a  GUIDED 
TOUR  of  Noe  Valley  and  environs  Meet 
at  Cumberland  (near  20th)  and  Sanchez 
Streets  10-11  30  a  m  543-5000 

NOV.  15:  NATIONAL  WRITERS  UNION 
CONFERENCE,  "The  Working  Writer," 
explores  topics  ranging  from  craft  to 
business  during  their  marathon 
50-speaker,  16-panel  third  anniversary 
celebration  The  Humanities  Building, 
San  Francisco  State  University 
Registration,  8.30-9  30  a.m..  confer- 
ence, 9:30  a  m-5  p  m ,;  party,  5pm 
848-2096  or  644-2487 

NOV.  15:  TOM  CONSTANTEN,  former 
Grateful  Dead  keyboardist,  gives  a  solo 
acoustical  piano  performance  titled 
"From  Ragtime  to  Dark  Star "  Noe 
Valley  Music  Series.  1021  Sanchez  St. 
8  15pm  282-2317 


By  Florence  Holub 

NOV.  16:  KIDSHOWS  presents 
Canadian  master  instrumentalist  and 
TV  lolk-pertormer  Eric  Nagler  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St,  2:30 

6  3:30  p  m  282-2317. 

NOV.  16:  Cosandes  2121  BENEFIT 
DANCE  for  Salvadoran  Teachers' 
literacy  campaign.  Music  by  Latin 
All-Stars  Cesar's  Latin  Palace, 
3140  Mission  St  8pm  861-2121 

NOV.  16:  RAMBLIN'  JACK  ELLIOTT 
with  SAWYER  TOM  HAYDEN  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St. 
7.30  pm 

NOV.  18:  JEAN  SWALLOW  reads  from 
her  new  novel  about  the  rocky,  joyful 
road  ot  long-term  relationships,  Leave 
a  Light  on  lor  Me.  Modern  Times 
Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St  7  30  p  m 
282-9246 

NOV.  18:  FILM  PROGRAMS  for  ages 
3-5  "Dr  DeSoto,"  "A  Boy,  a  Dog  and  a 
Frog"  and  "Caps  for  Sale  "  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St  10  and  11  a.m. 
285-2788 

NOV.  18:  FILM  PROGRAMS  for  ages  6 
and  older  "Another  Fine  Mess"  with 
Laurel  and  Hardy,  and  "The 
Doughnuts "  Noe  Valley  Library, 
451  Jersey  St.  3:30  p.m.  285-2788 

NOV.  20:  Author  SARAH  SCHULMAN 
reads  Irom  her  book,  Girls.  Visions, 
and  Everything,  a  New  York  City  lesbian 
take-oft  of  Jack  Kerouac's  On  the  Road 
Old  Wives'  Tales.  1009  Valencia  St 

7  30  pm  821-4675 

NOV.  20:  LAWRENCE  FERLINGHETTI 
reads  Irom  and  discusses  his  new 
translation  of  Roman  Poems  by  Pier 
Paolo  Pasolini  Bookworks  ot  San 
Francisco,  2848  Mission  St  7  30  p  m 
648-3324 

NOV.  21:  BOB  EIKE  AND  DALE 
MILLER  perlorm  the  blues  at  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St  7  30  p.m. 


NOV.  20-22:  The  S  F  JAZZ  DANCE 
COMPANY  presents  40s  Motif," 
"Latinas."  and  two  premiere  works 
Footwork,  3221  22nd  St  at  Mission. 
8:30  pm  456-8053 

NOV.  21 -DEC.  21:  Eye  Gallery 
displays  "Oh!  Whal  Ravenous  Eyes  We 
Have,"  PHOTOGRAPHS  by  Mark 
Chambers,  Mimi  Plumb-Chambers  and 
Mark  Durant.  758  Valencia  St.  Recep- 
tion tor  artists,  Nov  21. 7-10  p.m., 
gallery  hours,  Thurs  -Sun  1  -5  p.m. 
431-6911 

NOV.  22:  Beginning  INVESTMENT 
WORKSHOP  FOR  WOMEN  Topics 
include  socially  responsible  investing, 
stocks,  mutual  funds,  money  markets 
and  more  S  F  location.  I-4  30  p  m 
587-7210 

NOV.  22:  Original  members  of  the 
Blues  Proiect  re-unite  tor  BLUES 
PROJECT  '86,  an  evolutionary  '80s 
blues/rock  sound  Noe  Valley  Ministry. 
1021  Sanchez  St  8:15  p.m.  282-2317 

NOV.  22:  Bookmark  Contest  AWARDS 
PARTY  for  design  contestants,  their 
families  and  friends  Entertainment  by 
Laurence  Davis  ol  Make-A-Circus, 
juggling  and  balloons  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St.  2  p.m.  285-2788 

NOV.  23:  NOE  VALLEY  POETRY  '86 
features  poet  Robert  Pmsky  1021 
Sanchez  SI  8pm  282-2317 

NOV.  24:  Afro-Latin  POETRY  AND 
MUSIC  with  Bay  Area  poet  Avotcja  on 
the  guitar  and  musician-poet  Guillermo 
Cespedes  playing  cualro  Modern 
Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St. 
7  30  p  m  282-9246 


NOV.  29:  NEW  AGE  GUITAR  AND 
BASS  with  Peppmo  D'Agostino, 
Michael  Manrmg  and  David  Rogers 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  1021  Sanchez  St 
730  pm 

NOV.  30:  Rikudom  Israeli  Folk 
Dancers  celebrates  its  34th  anniversary 
with  a  tree  Israeli  FOLK  DANCE  PARTY. 
Bethany  Church  Hall,  1268  Sanchez  St 
7  10  p.m.  647-2483 

NOV.  30:  POETS  Larry  Beresford  and 
Michael  Rothenberg  read  Irom  their 
work  at  Noe  Valley  Poetry  '86, 1021  San- 
chez St.  8  p.m  282-2317 
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DEC.  6:  Friends  ol  Noe  Valley  invites 
all  early  bird  Christmas  shoppers  to 
their  annual  CLASSIC  SWEATSHIRT 
SALE.  Gibraltar  Savings  and  Loan  on 
24th  Street  10  a.m. -3  p.m 

DEC.  7:  OPEN  HOUSE  at  Happy  Feet 
Dance  Studio  Meet  instructors  and 
participate  in  a  free  class  3435  Army 
St.  Creative  Movement,  ages  2-8, 2  30 
p.m.,  Slow  Stretch  lor  adults,  3  30  p  m 
821-1775 


The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items  before  the 
15th  day  ol  the  month  preceding  month 
ol  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice, 
1021  Sanchez  St.  San  Francisco, 
CA  94114  Hems  are  published  on  a 
space-available  basis,  with  Noe  Valley 
neighborhood  events  receiving  priority 
Please  note  Our  next  issue  will  appear 
Dec  2  and  will  cover  two  months, 
December  1986  and  January  1987  The 
deadline  lor  calendar  items  is  Nov  15 


